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Abstract 

In 1997, the Dearing Report on Higher Education recommended that all students in higher 
education should be taught generic skills in information and communication technology (ICT) to 
prepare them for employment. This paper considers some of the changes in graduate 
employment which have been brought about by the widespread introduction of ICT into the 
workplace. It then reports a survey of how students' ICT capability is being developed in 22 higher 
education courses in 15 higher education institutions, covering all the major subject areas. Four 
different ideal types of curriculum are proposed, to explain the variety of provision. Only one of 
them seems likely to fully achieve the task set by Dearing of preparing students for employment in 
the information society. 



1. The Dearing Report on Higher Education, the knowledge-based economy and the impact 
of information and communication technology on graduate employment 

In 1997, the Dearing Report (National Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education) 
recommended that all students in higher education should be taught generic skills in information 
and communication technology (ICT) to prepare them for employment. This recommendation is 
an acknowledgement of the impact which ICT is having on employment, and it raises the question 
of how the teaching of ICT capability can most effectively be incorporated into the undergraduate 
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curriculum. There has been very little public debate on the kind of curricula and teaching methods 
which are most appropriate for preparing higher education students for future employment in the 
information society, and also very little empirical research on how higher education institutions are 
approaching this task (apart from an important body of work in teacher education). There is 
consequently an urgent need for research, reinforced by anecdotal evidence that, whilst almost all 
degree students in the UK have access to some form of training in ICT, there is a surprising 
variety of approaches. For example, it appears that in some higher education institutions, ICT 
provision is integrated into the degree course, whilst in others it is a free-standing module with no 
links to the students' main subjects. Some course providers claim to be teaching transferable key 
skills, whilst others restrict themselves to the subject-specific uses of ICT. In some institutions, 
ICT skills are formally assessed, but in others they are not assessed at all. Moreover, when formal 
assessment does take place, in some institutions the marks are incorporated into the overall 
degree result, whilst in others a separate certificate in ICT is awarded. 

It is important to spend some time analysing the key phrase in Dearing’s recommendation 
- "to prepare students for employment". In recent years, the nature of graduate employment has 
changed radically, as a result of a number of changes in the economy including the widespread 
use of ICT in sectors ranging from manufacturing to public services. The background to these 
changes is the growth of the knowledge-based (or learning) economy (Goddard, 1992; Lundvall 
and Johnson, 1994; Lundvall and Nielsen, 1999; OECD, 1999). This term refers to 

- the value which can be added to production or services by drawing on the accumulated 
knowledge of employees; 

- the increased codification and commercial exploitation of knowledge, such as the 
creation of expert systems and the construction of customer data bases; 

- the assertion by companies of proprietary rights over employees' knowledge, the 
recognition of this knowledge as an important asset which needs to be managed and the 
emergence of employee knowledge as a contested area in employer-union negotiations. 

The new (or more accurately, accelerating) emphasis on the commercial value of 
knowledge has been attributed to the liberalisation of international trade and financial markets, 
which requires firms to innovate if they wish to survive. As Nonaka and Takeuchi (1995) argue in 
their influential book The Knowledge Creating Company, innovation depends on the ability of a 
firm to acquire, generate and disseminate knowledge internally. As Bohme (1997) puts it, 
knowledge is a productive force and a major sector of the economy in its own right. In 
consequence, argues Wilke (1998), a revision of the theory of the firm is needed to take account 
of the extent to which knowledge has become a critical factor in industrial production. 

Before considering how to teach students ICT skills "to prepare them for employment," in 
such an environment, it is necessary to understand the role of ICT in these developments. The 
conjunction of the two technologies of telecommunications and computing to create ICT has 
provided a powerful tool for exploiting the commercial and productive capacity of information. The 
networking of computers through telecommunications links is often compared with the provision of 
electricity - just as the energy grid links every home, office and factory, so the information grid 
offers access to information whenever and wherever it is needed. In a recent survey, Ducatel 
(1994) showed that the capacity of ICT for collecting, storing and processing large quantities of 
information, and the fact that it can be re-programmed for new operations without the need for 
additional capital expenditure, are having widespread effects on the organisation of working life for 
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many people. 

Referring to the impact of ICT on the world of work, Casey (1995) identifies changes on 
two levels. The first consists of more readily observable changes such as automation and the use 
of ICTs in the production of goods and services. In human resource terms, these require new 
occupational profiles and new organisational structures, which are eroding the traditional kinds of 
graduate employment. However, the second level of changes affect what is valued. Among the 
most significant effects is the 'commodification of knowledge' (Lyotard, 1993). Knowledge and 
information are increasingly treated as goods which are tradable, and therefore subject to the 
mechanisms of the market. One result of this is the recognition that knowledge has a limited shelf- 
life. Consequently, there is a shift away from the concept of education as a distinct period of one’s 
life in which one absorbs a given body of knowledge, and a new emphasis upon lifelong learning, 
incorporating periods of study as career and work demands dictate. Because the traditional three- 
year degree course always played the role of the 'distinct period in one’s life where one absorbs a 
given body of knowledge', the advent of lifelong learning as the new basis for employment in the 
knowledge economy presents yet another challenge to traditional patters of graduate 
employment. 

To gain insight into the new kinds of employment which HEIs should be preparing 
students for, it is essential to consider how applications of ICT in the workplace are altering the 
nature of work itself. The commercial value of ICT for exploiting information has already been 
mentioned. Zuboff (1988) argues that ICT can be used to increase the intellectual content of work 
at virtually every organisational level, challenging the distinction between manual and mental work 
embedded in the Taylorist system of industrial bureaucracy. ICT can do more than automate - it 
can informate. Because it captures data generated by the work process itself, it can reveal the 
processes that were once deep in the minds of the workers and their customers. It provides 
information about the underlying production and administrative processes through which an 
organisation accomplishes its work, giving transparency to activities once partially or completely 
obscured. 

Other commercial advantages include the fact that ICT enables companies to 
disaggregate their operations and distribute them to less expensive locations, or to outsource to 
low-cost satellites, a trend which began with banks and insurance firms. ICT has also created the 
new role of teleworker, someone who works from home with ICT. Increasingly, this is an option 
not only for professionals but also for clerical workers doing word processing and data processing. 

To fulfil the potential of ICT in these contexts, it is increasingly accepted by managers that 
jobs should be re-designed to give employees the opportunity to exercise more initiative; to allow 
them to interpret the data ICT provides; and to support them in making informed decisions based 
upon that information. With the mushrooming of service sector employment in 
telecommunications and the decline of manufacture, many jobs requiring 'traditional' or hard skills 
have been replaced by jobs requiring soft, people-related skills. This in turn requires employees to 
develop new constellations of aptitudes, and abilities which are transferable to a wide range of 
tasks. Work competencies are thus being re-defined in a fundamental and far-reaching way. As a 
result, assumptions are changing about what it is to be a literate or educated person. No longer is 
this to possess a certain body of theoretical knowledge and a formal qualification, as provided by 
the traditional university degree course. Rather, as electronic media take over from reference 



books, employment in the knowledge economy becomes a matter of knowing how to access 
appropriate data-banks, retrieve pertinent information from them and communicate it to others 
(Lyotard, 1993; 51). 

In summary, the world of work into which Dearing's graduates will move is being 
transformed in many ways. ICT is a catalyst which has enabled companies to reorganise their 
operations, generally in the direction of more flexible types of employment, more intensive work 
and organised around more communication interfaces. Whilst the use of ICT to process data is 
important, preparing students for employment in the information society requires more than data 
processing skills. Rather, the need is the broader one of enabling students to become employable 
in contexts into which ICT has been introduced as part of a strategy to make firms more 
competitive in the knowledge-based economy. As indicated, this requires a new constellation of 
'soft skills'. 



2. The aims of the research 

Against this background, the aim of the research was to survey current approaches to 
teaching ICT capability to students at first degree level. Two aspects of this are considered 
particularly important. 

First, there is a need to explore the different concepts of competence, capability, generic 
skill, etc. on which the provision is based. Loveless and Longman (1997) have already pointed to 
the wide variety of definitions of ICT capability in current use. The many meanings of this term can 
be arranged on a continuum. At one extreme, Selwyn (1997) argues that ICT capability should be 
construed as one dimension of a person's participation in the information society. At the other 
extreme, Webster and Webster (1995) argue that ICT capability should be defined in terms of 
skills in operating ICTs. The UK National Curriculum and the Key Skill Unit in Information 
Technology both tend towards the latter end of the continuum. However, virtually nothing is known 
about what meaning universities are assigning to competence in this context. 

The second major issue requiring research is the Dearing Report's insistence that the 
teaching of ICT skills in higher education should "prepare students for employment". The difficulty 
of implementing this recommendation arises from the loose coupling which often exists between 
degree subject and employment - for example, a physics graduate might join the police, or an 
economist become the assistant editor of a fishing magazine. It is difficult, therefore, to pin down 
the precise "needs of employment" that a particular degree course should satisfy. The picture 
becomes even more cloudy when we consider the structural changes that are taking place in the 
graduate labour market, which were discussed in the previous section. As a result of the 
increased flexibility of the labour force, a significant decline has occurred in graduate recruitment 
programmes as many of the middle management positions traditionally occupied by graduates 
have disappeared. Many graduates now work in new kinds of ICT-rich workplace (such as call 
centres) - but not always in a recognisably "graduate" capacity. Indeed, the very concept of 
graduate employment is fast disappearing: university careers advisers are beginning to define it 
as "the employment which graduates go into" (personal communication, University of Manchester 
Careers Service). The question then arises of how far degree courses are recognising these 
fundamental changes and taking them into account when teaching their students about ICT. 
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3. Methods 



3.1 Research design 

The specific objectives of the research were: 

1. To explore the diversity of provision relating to ICT in a representative range of first 
degree courses in higher education, by means of a set of case studies. 

2. To analyze the range of curriculum models underlying the diversity of this provision, with 
particular reference to assumptions about (1) the nature of ICT capability and (2) the way courses 
should be linked to the graduate employment market. 

Twenty-two case studies were carried out of the ICT provision within first degree courses 
(or equivalent qualifications, such as a course in a theological college leading to ordination). Each 
case study surveyed the whole range of provision available to students on the course (such as 
courses offered by the library), not just the module or modules formally identified as instruction in 
ICT. 



3.2 Sample of courses 

The sampling was purposive, and was designed to include a full range of the degree 
subjects listed in the Higher Education Statistics Agency's classification of courses (Table 1): 

Table 1 

Higher Education Subject Areas Investigated * 

Arts 

Modern Foreign Languages** 

Social Sciences 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Technology 

Mechanical Engineering 



Pure Science 



Physics 
Chemistry 
Life Sciences 

Subjects Allied to Medicine 
Pharmacy 
Physiotherapy 
Nursing** 



Helping professions 
Counselling** 

Religion** 

Performing Arts 

Drama 

Music 

Management Studies 
Management** 

Informatics/Computing 
Information systems** 

* generic titles are used in place of the more 

distinctive course titles now common in higher education, to preserve anonymity 
** two courses were studied in each of these 
subject areas 



3.3 Sample of institutions 

The institutions included in the research were located in northern England, the midlands 
and the home counties. They included further education (FE) colleges, which provide an 
increasing amount of higher education, and what we term specialist vocational colleges (such as 
colleges for public and emergency service personnel, drama schools, music conservatoires and 
theological colleges). Many of these colleges now award degrees validated by universities; as 
major providers of part-time, work-based and/or directly vocational higher education, it was 
essential to include them. The total number of institutions in the sample was 15 (Table 2): 



Table 2 

Types of Institution in the Sample 

University N=5 
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(of which 2 were "old" universities, 1 was a technological university and 2 were 
"post-1992" universities) 

FE college N=5 

Specialist college N=5 



The distribution of courses across types of institution provided an equal split between 
university and non-university provision. Eleven of the 22 courses were studied in the five 
universities, and 11 in the non-university HEIs. In the latter group, six courses were studied in the 
five FE colleges and five courses were studied in the five specialist vocational colleges. 



3.4 Data collection 

The data were collected in visits to the institutions, where course documentation was 
examined and interviews were conducted with teaching staff. Information was gathered about the 
course structure, content, teaching methods, assessment and resources. The interviews with 
teaching staff also elicited the teachers' implicit models of their practice. According to Marland and 
Osborne (1990), personal theories encompass beliefs about the goals of education in general, 
intentions in the specific courses taught, conceptions of learning, knowledge of students, 
principles, tactics and models of classroom practice, occupational self-concept and perceptions of 
the dilemmas faced in day-to-day teaching. Similar models have been developed by Bussis et al. 
(1976), Elbaz (1983) and Calderhead (1987). The interviews conducted at each institution were 
based broadly on this conceptual framework, augmented by questions about ICT capability and 
how the course prepared students for employment. Staff were interviewed individually for between 
45 and 90 minutes. All but one of the interviews were audio-recorded, with the prior permission of 
the interviewees, and the tapes were transcribed to disk for subsequent analysis. (One 
interviewee declined to be audio-recorded, but agreed that a shorthand-typist should make a 
verbatim record of the interview). Interviewees were asked to: 

- describe the ICT provision within the degree course, and give an account of the coverage 
of ICT in other parts of the degree course and provision outside the department (e.g. library 
courses); 

- explain their understanding of "ICT capability" or "competence"; 

- say how much weight they placed on different possible objectives of ICT provision; 

- indicate what jobs their graduates went into, how ICT was affecting those jobs, and what 
ICT skills employers were asking for; 

- describe their students' levels of computer literacy and computer anxiety on entry, and 
what remedial provision was offered; 

- assess the adequacy of the resources at their disposal, including budget, equipment and 
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staffing; 



- describe what formal evaluations had taken place and how they had responded. 



3.5 Analysis 

After the interviews had been transcribed, they were analyzed to identify "ideal types" of 
curriculum. Ideal types are defined as "interpretative or explanatory schemas which establish 
subjectively meaningful connections between different aspects of a phenomenon" (Hempel, 1965, 
p. 162). The typology which resulted from this analysis contained four different types, indicating 
the variety of provision currently found in higher education institutions. The typology is intended to 
clarify the different concepts of ICT capability which underpin the variety of provision, and the 
different assumptions about the way courses should be linked with students' future employment. 
The typology thus provides a conceptual tool for evaluating how higher education is measuring up 
to the Dearing Report's recommendation that students should be taught generic skills in ICT to 
prepare them for employment. 



4. Results 



4.1 Ideal Type I - to produce graduates who can function fully in the information society 

The Type I curriculum is based on the principle that higher education should prepare 
students to become fully functioning members of a society in which citizenship and working life 
are being transformed by ICT. This implies achieving more than the limited instrumental objective 
of operating hardware and running software packages. Rather, the aim is the broader one of 
general education for informatisation (Lyman, 1995). As one interviewee stated: 

"We don't train them in any one package. It’s not a training course. More of our aim is for 
students to understand the capabilities of packages... " (Information Systems) 

This type of curriculum stands apart from the others in many ways, but one striking 
difference is that the Type I curriculum stresses the cognitive objective of acquiring knowledge 
about the impact of ICT on work and society, and the moral objective of becoming aware of the 
ethical implications of the information revolution (such as the threat to privacy, the power which 
ICT gives governments and corporations and the effects on social exclusion). In contrast, the 
other types focus on skill objectives. 

Type I provision was found in only three of the courses studied in this research, a 
psychology degree which offered an elective module on "Computers and Society", and the two 
courses on informatics/computing. It was not available to students in the overwhelming majority of 
the courses studied. To find more examples of this approach, it is necessary to look at the USA, 
where some colleges which provide a broad liberal education have attempted to integrate ICT 
capability into all aspects of their programmes. For example, one college has a fully integrated 
undergraduate curriculum which combines a broad liberal education with a preparation for careers 
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in the helping professions, business, law, etc. The programme aims to develop abilities such as 
"communication", "analysis", "problem solving", "effective citizenship", "global perspectives" and 
"valuing in decision making". ICT capability is an important part of the course. However, it is not 
an end in itself. Rather, it is a means for achieving the broader objectives listed (personal 
communication, college staff). 

Many American colleges report difficulties in integrating ICT provision across the whole 
degree programme. For example, the cost of installing back projectors in all classrooms can be 
prohibitive, and there is widespread reluctance among academics to incorporate ICT applications 
into their regular teaching (Ferren, 1993). Moreover, when ICT provision is integrated into a 
degree course, problems may be encountered in co-ordinating the different modules (Al-Dahhan, 
1995). The aim of integrating ICT into a broad liberal education curriculum thus poses practical 
difficulties for the course provider. 

However, the type I curriculum can be found in US colleges which do not have integrated 
curricula. This takes the form of a modular course structure where modules on advanced 
computer programming, system configuration, etc. are available to undergraduates in all subjects. 
The rationale is that all graduates need to become "power users" and knowledgeable about the 
impact of ICT on society so that they can fashion ICT into a tool to achieve their goals as workers 
and citizens. In contrast, our investigations of the 15 UK HEIs in the present research indicate that 
advanced courses of this kind tend to be restricted to students taking specialist degrees in 
computing. 



4.2 Ideal Type II - to provide graduates with a key transferable skill - data processing with 
the new technology 

Like the Type I curriculum, the Type II approach aims to prepare students for a future that 
has been changed by ICT. However, it has a more restricted objective - to teach the skills of data 
processing with IT (sic). This curriculum focuses on skills for operating the new technology; it does 
not deal with the wider range of knowledge and ethical awareness developed by the Type I 
curriculum. Moreover, it restricts itself to information technology at the expense of communication 
technology. 

The central concept underlying the Type II curriculum is the "key transferable skill." On its 
current Web Site, the Department for Education and Employment (DfEE, 2000) defines key skills 
as: 



"those generic skills which individuals need in order to be effective members of a flexible, 
adaptable and competitive work force ... The Government sees Key Skills as a priority and wants 
to move as soon as possible to a position where Key Skills are a normal part of everyone's post- 
16 education and training. Currently, Key Skills are developed through the national curriculum pre- 
16 and are integral to many post-16 education and training courses e.g. the GNVQ (General 
National Vocational Qualification) ... Increasingly Universities include Key Skills as part of both 
entry and course requirements". 

Two ways of implementing the key skills curriculum were identified in this research. The 
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first was to offer the national IT Key Skill Unit as part of a degree course. The objectives of this 
unit are to use new technology to prepare information, process information and present 
information, and to be competent in evaluating the suitability of IT for data processing 
requirements. This is a much narrower concept of ICT capability that adopted by the Type I 
curriculum. Nevertheless, learning in the workplace is mandatory in the Key Skill Unit in IT, and 
achievement is assessed on the basis of a portfolio of work-based projects (moderated by an 
external awarding body). A close link with employment is thus assured, and a nationally- 
recognised certificate is gained, although the work experience on which the learning and 
assessment are based can be narrow. 

Instead of the Key Skill Unit, some institutions based their provision on the European 
Computer Driving Licence (ECDL) or the Royal Society of Arts' CLAIT Certificate (Computer 
Literacy and Information Technology). Examples were also found of institutions which based their 
provision on the concept of an IT key skill, but did not offer one of these national key skill 
qualifications. One example is a psychology course in which the tutor defined the aim of the ICT 
teaching in the following terms: 

"A majority of psychology graduates don't go into psychology. What we have told them is 
that if you can use a computer you have a head start ..[one] of the things employers like is your 
ability to seek sources of information, collate it, distil it, order it. It's evidence, usually - that's the 
most generic term - it may be numerical, it may be textual. 'Here's a big tool, it used to be a 
fountain pen, now you've got computers'. It's the most transferable skill, preparing them for the 
occupations they will eventually take up. " 

S/he gave the following example: 

"I can think of one [graduate] who is now in social services. She goes out with a laptop and 
she has basic client information on the laptop - she doesn't use a notebook any more. Another 
went out as a market research interviewer and she used to have a clipboard. Now she has a 
laptop, all the questions are on proformas and the data is downloaded at the end of the day. So 
these jobs are changing, that is the tools of the trade, and you couldn't do it without being able to 
use a computer. So there are areas of work open to our graduates which might not have been 
open to them before, simply because they have got ICT skills." 



4.3 Ideal Type III - to initiate students into an academic discipline which makes use of ICT 

In the Type III curriculum, students acquire ICT skills by studying a discipline which has 
already incorporated ICT into its normal practice - for example, in engineering, computers are 
used to analyze data and in psychology, computers are used to present stimuli to subjects in 
experiments. While the two previous curriculum types aim to develop "generic" skills, albeit in 
different ways, the Type III curriculum focuses on subject-specific skills. 

Type III thinking was evident in a degree course on music. The course director was 
adamant that there was no need to develop generic skills in ICT: 

"Most of this is completely irrelevant ... it's at best ancillary." 
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When asked "What about things like Microsoft Office .. using a data base, spreadsheet? 
Do you envisage teaching those?" s/he replied: 

"I don't deny that those are useful, transferable skills. No doubt they [would] draw on them 
once they have graduated, but I don't see they would form part of what we currently do. If we had 
time, we could do more of those business organisation, outside world-type courses. But currently, 
we don't have time." 

S/he even questioned the wisdom of permitting students to wordprocess their essays, and 
condemned the World Wide Web as a source of plagiarised essays. 

Nevertheless, as the interview continued, it emerged that ICT is making an impact on 
music, principally in the fields of musicology and composing. Despite the course director's 
unwillingness to teach generic ICT skills, provision was made for some students to acquire music- 
specific ones. There was an option to study composition as a principal subject, open to a minority 
of entrants selected for their potential to become composers. As most professional composers 
use ICT packages, the relevant software was provided for the students. The course director 
explained: 

"As an integral part of their training, we work on a system which is called Sibelius 7 ... in 
their one-to-one lessons ... We have two computer studios, designated just for principal study 
[composition] students with Sibelius 7 and MIDI musical input and playback facilities." 

Another example of the Type III approach was found in an engineering course which 
teaches calculus and linear algebra using computing packages designed for solving engineering 
problems with numerical methods. Engineering students are also typically taught to solve 
engineering problems through the medium of FORTRAN programming. 

The main question raised by the Type III curriculum is its adequacy for preparing students 
for the way ICT is used outside the degree subject. The limits of the discipline become the limits of 
the graduates' ICT capability; arguably, both FORTRAN programming and Sibelius 7 have limited 
applications. It is, of course, possible that the ICT capability acquired by mastering specialist 
packages such as these is transferable. However, none of the staff interviewed during the project 
claimed this. 



4.4 Ideal Type IV - to provide study skills to enable students to survive a degree course in 
which the wordprocessing of essays is compulsory, the library catalogue has been 
computerized, hard copy bibliographies have been replaced by electronic data bases, etc. 

The Type IV curriculum provides study skills which will enable students to deal with the 
increasing range of degree course assignments which require ICT. Capability with ICT is defined 
as the ability to wordprocess essays, use the electronic library catalogue, maintain e-mail contact 
with tutors, and so on. The aim is to enable students to survive their course; there is no explicit 
intention to prepare them for employment or citizenship in the information society. 
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The majority of the courses investigated in this project designed their ICT provision in this 
way. For example: 

"The primary objective of the [IT] course is to enable students to utilise campuswide 
computer services, and this will be achieved by providing students with the skills to prepare 
essays and reports using wordprocessors and enable them to communicate with tutors and 
classmates via e-mail. [Researcher: Could you give examples of lack of capability?] If they didn't 
achieve that, they wouldn't be able to do literature searches for their tutorials ... if they didn't 
progress on the IT course, they wouldn't be able to do the rest [of the degree course]." 
(Pharmacy) 

"... we show them how to use it [e-mail] with the departmental network and emphasise that 
it is a very important tool for communication with tutors as well with each other ... The tutor also 
introduces them to some on-line services. So they get to know how to search the library 
catalogue, and ... howto use the various bibliographic tools." (Psychology) 

The Type IV curriculum defines ICT capability in terms of course requirements: 

"[ICT capability is] to be able to wordprocess their assignments, and that to me, here, is all 
- they don't really need any more than that." (Nursing) 

Much of this kind of provision was offered outside the department, often as a service 
course for students from a range of Departments and Faculties. The instrumental nature of the 
teaching is illustrated in the following quotation: 

"They tend to come when they need to know something ... for instance, all the third years 
came to the spreadsheets because they knew they were going to need spreadsheets in a few 
weeks' time ... they do tend to come on this ad hoc basis." (Physiotherapy) 

Sometimes, course providers did not make a clear distinction between computer based 
learning (CBL) and the Dearing Report's idea of teaching students generic ICT skills to prepare 
them for employment. They interpreted the researcher's enquiries about ICT provision as referring 
to the need to train students to use CBL packages. For example: 

"We have intensive courses in developing aural training. They have classes in that every 
week, but it's the sort of activity which needs more regular practice ... there are now quite a lot of 
very useful ear training software packages, mostly developed in the United States, some in 
Australia, and when we have sufficient machines in the library we will be able to use them 
(Music) 



5. Discussion 

The proposed typology of curricula provides a conceptual framework for ordering and 
interpreting the diverse range of ICT provision found in the 22 courses studied. It is arranged in 
decreasing breadth of the objective of the provision: in Type I, the objective is to prepare students 
for the information society; in Type II, to prepare them for data processing with the new 
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technology; in Type III, to introduce them to an academic discipline which includes specialist 
applications of ICT; in Type IV, to help them meet current course requirements. 

Are there intrinsic differences in quality between the different curriculum models? The 
ways in which ICT is impacting on employment, reviewed in the first section of this paper, suggest 
that the 'generic skills' needed in employment are those addressed by the Type I curriculum. The 
impact of ICT on work goes far beyond the requirement to use computers for data processing 
(Boreham and Lammont, 2000). Most employees in informated work environments carry out a 
range of ICT-related activities which do not require the direct use of new technology. For example, 
ICT makes it possible for organisations to distribute their operations across a network, replacing 
hierarchical communication by lateral communication. In these contexts, the technical skill of using 
information tools (such as Lotus Notes) may be less critical than "soft skills" such as sharing 
knowledge through a computer network. 

The ways in which ICT is being used by firms to increase competitiveness and innovation 
suggests that the differences between the abbreviations "ICT", "IT" and "CT" are significant. The 
term IT is used when competence is defined as the ability to operate computers and utilise 
software packages, as in the Type II curriculum. However, it could be argued that the concept of 
CT - communications technology - puts the emphasis in a more appropriate place because the 
communicative aspect of the new technology is economically and socially more important than its 
capacity for processing data. Contrary to the current orientation of the National Curriculum and the 
Key Skill Unit in IT, this implies that technology such as telephones and video conferencing 
systems are more important than microprocessors. 

For these reasons, the typology provides a yardstick for evaluating ICT provision against 
Dearing's recommendation. As indicated, curricula of Types I and II address the recommendation 
of the Dearing Report directly, although the first approach is more far-reaching than the second. 
However, the other two curriculum types have clear limitations, at least from the perspective of 
preparing students for the information society. The Type III curriculum provides discipline-specific 
ICT skills, but because many - if not most - graduates take up careers outside their disciplines, its 
usefulness seems limited (for example, only a small percentage of psychology graduates follow 
careers as academic, educational or clinical psychologists). The Type IV curriculum makes no 
explicit attempt to develop employability at all. While cautioning the reader that the sample was 
purposive and not random, it is worth reporting that the majority of the 22 courses investigated 
reflected the Type IV philosophy. 
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1 . The ORGLEARN project 

The economic background to the ORGLEARN project is the restructuring of the European chemical industry 
over the last few decades, in reaction to a series of shocks including the oil price rise of the 1970s, the 
recessions of the 1980s and 90s, a steady fall in demand for chemical products, competition from abroad 
(especially the new chemical industries in the Pacific Rim) and the demand from governments and political 
pressure groups for improvements in health, safety and environmental protection. Many changes have taken 
place in the chemical industry during this period. They include takeovers, downsizing, portfolio rationalization 
and, in the field of human resources, delayering, outsourcing, a broadening of work roles through multi- 
skilling and the adoption of increasingly flexible working practices. In many companies, the policy has been 
adopted of promoting learning at all levels, particularly by involving the whole workforce in the continuous 
improvement of production processes, and in the pursuit of higher standards of safety and environmental 
protection. The new emphasis on learning within companies stresses that it is a collective as much as an 
individual process. In recognition of this, the Framework V project ORGLEARN (co-ordinated by Martin 
Fischer of ITB Bremen, Germany) is investigating the nature of organisational learning at four major industrial 
sites of the chemical industry in Europe - situated in Germany, Belgium, Italy and the UK. Details of the 
project can be found at the project website 

http://www.ith uni-hrftmftn.de/pmjecte/orglearn In outline, its aims are to clarify the concept of 
organisational learning in this context, and to examine the interrelationship between vocational training, 
human resource development, economic competitiveness and organisational learning in the enterprises 
concerned. Among other issues, this focuses the research effort on: 

- the acquisition and determination of new vocational competencies; 

- what competencies are required from employees to participate in processes of organisational learning; 

- what competencies the employees actually acquire in the framework of strategies of organisational 



learning; 

- what role training plays as a prerequisite for organisational learning; 

- best practice for organisational learning in the European chemical industry. 

Among the intended outcomes of the project are case studies of organisational learning in the European 
chemical industry to illuminate different perspectives on organisational learning of the major stakeholders 
(employees, company representatives, representatives from research, politics and the formal education 
system), and the requirements, activities and consequences of organisational learning. The project also 
aims to improve the processes of organisational learning in the enterprises involved. The intended project 
outcomes will therefore include recommendations for shaping organisational learning in the light of 
European policies for personnel development, vocational education and economic competitiveness. 

The project is funded from March 1 2000 to February 28 2003. The partners are the Institut Technik & 
Bildung at the University of Bremen (which is co-ordinating the project), the Multimedia Communications 
Laboratory at the University of Siena, HIVA (The Higher Institute for Labour Studies) at the University of 
Leuven and the Institute of Education at the University of Stirling, Scotland. 

2. The methodological problem 

A debate on organisational learning has been taking place since the 1970s, and references to this topic can 
be found even earlier. All this activity has generated an extensive literature, the number of books now in print 
reaching a truly impressive total. Over the last five years, the number of papers on organisational learning 
appearing in academic journals has risen steadily, and numerous authoritative literature reviews have 
appeared. However, most of this work reflects the perspective of management consultants and business 
school professors; although the central concept is 'learning', relatively little research activity has taken place 
in the educational community. For example, there has been relatively little research into the learning 
experiences of the process operators, production unit managers, shift supervisors and other employees who 
are supposed to be engaging in organizational learning. Moreover, the literature is predominantly normative 
in approach, recommending organisational learning as a management tool which can help managers 
improve the performance of their businesses. There has been less attention to important theoretical issues 
such as how organisational learning differs from individual learning. Also urgently in need of examination are 
value issues, such as the question: Who benefits from organisational learning initiatives being implemented 
in many companies? 

The aim of the present paper is to discuss some of the methodological issues in researching organisational 
learning in this context, with specific reference to the project ORGLEARN. Within the discipline of industrial 
psychology, research on training in the workplace has tended to stress the behavioural aspects of learning. 
Thus in the process industries, researchers have tended to concentrate on perceptual and motor skills such 
as the field operator's vigilance and the process operator’s ability to recognize patterns on the control room 
display. The ORGLEARN project, however, does not regard this approach as adequate for investigating the 
nature of organisational learning. In agreement with writers such as Schein (1992), the project construes the 
fundamental process in organisational learning as culture change. Schein defines culture as 'a pattern of 
shared basic assumptions that the group learned as it solved its problems of external adaptation and internal 
integration, that has worked well enough to be considered valid and, therefore, to be taught to new members 
as the correct way to perceive, think and feel in relation to those problems'. The relationship between culture 
and behaviour is put neatly by Schein when he states that what an organisation can or cannot do depends on 
its culture, and that what individuals can or cannot do depends on the extent of their socialisation into that 
culture. At one level, a learning organisation will be characterized by continuous skill acquisition at all levels, a 
process that can be demonstrated by changes in behaviour such as reductions in the frequency of accidents 
and spillages. However, these are the results of learning, not the process of learning itself. To understand 
fully the nature of the organisational learning that is occurring in the chemical companies under investigation, 
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it is necessary to study culture change processes directly. These are the intangible but nonetheless real 
processes through which the organisation as a whole makes its hidden assumptions explicit, challenges 
them, involves individuals in collective activity, and creates new norms and expectations about how members 
of the organisation should relate to each other and to the artifacts in the workplace. 

3. Identification of organisational learning practices 

A central concept around which the ORGLEARN methodology is organized is that of social practice - that is 
to say, the embodiment of the culture of the workplace in a number of distinct procedures, customs and 
rituals through which the work is carried out. The project is therefore focusing on a number of what might be 
termed organisational working and learning practices. This term refers to the social practices by which an 
organisation incorporates learning into the process of working, which lies at the heart of organisational 
learning. 

Accordingly, the first stage of the research project (after completing the mandatory literature review) has 
been to investigate organisational working and learning practices in the four participating companies. About 
15 of these practices have been identified in the four companies, some of which occur on several sites, and 
some of which appear to be unique to one site. 

Examples of working and learning practices include the following: 

Participative work redesign projects, typically involving teams of process operators rewriting the manuals for 
standard operating procedures, which are organized to encourage learning from each other and sharing that 
learning with other employees; 

Adoption of teams as the modus operandi for almost all tasks, supported by training in problem solving and 
facilitation of group learning to create a culture of continuous collective learning in the workplace; 

Structured comparisons with other companies (e.g. through inter-site exchanges, benchmarking and audits) 
to promote reflection on existing working practices and the adoption of better ones. 

4. The elicitation of personal accounts as the entry route to the private world of organisational 
learning 

Culture is manifested in the network of meanings that are constructed as members of an organisation 
interpret each other’s contributions to the collective activity we know as ‘work’. To gain access to this world 
for the purposes of research it is necessary for the researcher to participate in the process of sense making 
in the context of work. 

The constraints imposed on the project by the level of funding it receives from the European Commission, 
and the operational constraints encountered at the research sites themselves, make it impossible to carry out 
the in-depth ethnography traditionally used by qualitative sociologists to study culture and culture change. 
The solution to this problem adopted by the ORGLEARN project is to use the method of eliciting personal 
accounts as the crucial entry-point to the culture being studied. Personal accounts are elicited in open-ended 
one-to-one interviews in which employees of the chemical companies are invited to relate in their own terms 
their experience of being involved in the working and learning practices on which the research focuses. Each 
interview begins by reminding the interviewee how the company is responding to the challenges in the 
business environment mentioned in the first section of this paper. It then goes on to mention some of the 
working and learning practices that have been developed within the company to achieve the desired culture 
change. Interviewees are asked what their involvement in these practices has meant to them as employees 
of the company, and are asked how the culture of the company is changing. This is done by probing for their 
perceptions of changes in the expectations employees have of each other, changes in how people in the 
company think and act, and so on. Interviews last 45-60 minutes, and are audio-recorded for later 
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transcription. The aim is to generate ‘thick descriptions’ of the culture changes that are occurring within the 
organization. 

5. Interpretation through the organization of cultural exchanges 

It is a fundamental assumption of the qualitative methodology adopted by the ORGLEARN project that 
conclusions cannot be drawn by having the researchers analyze personal accounts in their raw form. Rather, 
their significance will be determined by presenting samples of text to the other members of the organisation, 
and inviting them to interpret them in the light of their own experiences. Thus segments of text recording what 
several employees have said about a particular working and learning practice will be collated and fed into one 
of the ordinary practices of organisational learning taking place within the company - for example, the 
organisation might be reviewing the practice in question, and will use the personal accounts for this process. 
Within the ORGLEARN project, these events are called ‘cultural exchanges' and holding them is one of the 
central research methods of the project. The project plan envisages cultural exchanges at two levels, within- 
company and then between the research sites in the four countries. The conclusions of the research will fall 
out at each of these levels of enquiry - first, during the interviews, in the guise of reflection by individual 
employees, then as feedback for the company at the first level of cultural exchange, and then as feedback to 
the European chemical industry as a whole. The final stage will be when the researchers construe the 
complex, multi-level pattern of interpretations about the culture changes that are occurring within the industry 
in the light of the literature on organisational learning. This will constitute the findings which will be presented 
for publication in the social science literature, but the project does not claim that it represents a deeper level 
of truth than the other levels of interpretation. Rather, the ORGLEARN project sees itself as addressing 
different audiences of stakeholders by engaging in different discourses at different levels, all equally valid. 
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ABSTRACT 



During the last three decades or so, work related identities inherited from the ' fordism economy ", have 
undergone an important structural change leading to two basic developments . The decline of traditional 
vocational identities and their development into micro communities (characterised by their low level of 
interactivity with work), in which working individuals' career trajectories are becoming discontinuous and even 
blocked in some instances. The emergence, at the same time, of more or less a "new generation" of work related 
identities which are characterised by their high level on interactivity with the new forms of human resource 
management and work organisation, combined with an increased capacity to adapt and internalise change. In 
this context, the paper will be an investigation into the nature and direction of this change in relation to the 
development of the new paradigm of flexibility/mobility within the labour market. For this purpose, the paper 
will be divided into two basic sections . In the first section, the "post-fordist" development and implications of 
work related identity, flexibility and mobility concepts in a French context will be briefly reviewed. In the context 
of this background and in the light of FAME project overall objectives and evaluation criteria, the second 
section of the paper will be a presentation of the preliminary findings of the first stage of case studies conducted 
within three French sectors: metal industry, telecommunication and health care. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This paper is part of the work carried out within the framework of the European research project ’’FAME” 
(2000-2003) on "vocational identity, flexibility and mobility in the European labour market”. Given that the 
basic aim of this seven-country study is an investigation into how both employers and employees perceive 
change in the dynamics of work-related identities and its socio-professional implications in relation to an 
increasing need for labour flexibility and mobility in the European labour market, the paper will be divided into 
two basic sections. As a background to the investigation, the first section is an overview of work related identity, 
flexibility and mobility concepts and the implications of their ”post-Fordist” developments in the French context. 
With reference to FAME project overall objectives, the second section will be an examination of the key 
findings of the first stage of the investigation (focused primarily on employers’ perspectives) within three 
different activity sectors: telecommunication, metal industry and health care. 



I- BACKGROUND: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The nature and dynamics of identity formation and development has undergone an important 
structural change during the last three decades or so of the ”post-Fordist” economy, based on 
globalisation, rapid technological change and the new paradigm of flexibility/mobility. This 
change has led to the transformation of the traditional work-related identities inherited from 
the Fordist era into two basic categories and implications (Sainsaulieu at al, 1977, 1985, 
1995, 1996, 1998; Dubar at al, 1991, 1992, 1994, 1996): identities with low interactivity work 
and identities highly interactive with work and different forms of learning (Dif, 2000b, 
2001a). 

First, the identities with low level of interactivity with work and related learning have 
undergone, during the last 25 years or so, the following basic transformations: 

• The erosion of the fusion type of occupational identities which are traditionally based on a 
high level of collective solidarity and relational interactivity. They are breaking down in a 
variety of micro communities in which working individuals’ learning and career 
trajectories are increasingly subject to discontinuities and even blockage. They mainly 
concern all categories of employees accumulating a long working experience (generally 
over 15 years) within public and private organisations belonging basically to the 
traditional sectors which are undergoing important structural changes as is the case in 
steel and car industries, banking and transport sectors. As categorical or blockage 
identities (Dubar, 1992, 1994 and 1996), they are usually formed in cases where the 
participants’ desired career progression or stability at least does not gain any favourable 
recognition through participation and negotiability. They constitute the socio-professional 
space of reference for these individuals who are forced in the end to identify themselves 
with a social representation usually at odds with the dominating mode of human resources 
management and development based on the the promotion of labour flexibility and 
mobility. 

• The transformation of the late 60s traditional ” retreat ” model of socialisation at work, 
which was allowing workers to combine voluntarily work with other forms of daily life 
activities (such as family life, leisure, ...) in two ways. The first development is a simple 
extension of the same ” retreat" type of identity to include a new category of employees 
who are more and more destabilised by the rapid technological change and the threat of 
exclusion (Sainsaulieu’s ” administrative model"). They are forced, in a way or another, to 
use the routine of the established rules and regulations as means of protection against 
change and potential risk of exclusion. The second development consists of the emergence 
of a completely new category of employees who work in direct link with clients and are 



more active in counselling within the developing public sector (the model of "civil 
servant professionals”). 

Secondly, the emergence of occupational identities characterised by their high level of 
interactivity with work and related learning, including their ability to adapt rapidly and 
internalise change. They are basically represented by the following models of work related 
social representation in communities of practice: 

• The ”affinities-mobility ” type of identities, in which individuals (basically, high technicians, engineers and 
young graduates) are more able to adapt their professional strategies and learning/career projects to the new 
flexibility-based mode of human resource management, especially within innovative organisations with 
highly reduced pyramidal organisational structures and less promotional opportunities. These dynamic and 
highly mobile individuals are more inclined to use learning (especially, self-directed learning) to promote 
their functional flexibility and mobility through the development of well diversified portfolios of basic and 
specific competencies. This is why, within this model of occupational identities (” mobility ” model), the 
individuals’ relational network investment is selective and primarily oriented towards the achievement of 
their personal career projects than those of the community or the organisation. The chief is accepted only in 
the role of a collective project promoter. The leader is generally considered as hindrance to individual social 
promotion. 

• The ” negotiation " form of socialisation at work, which combines both high level of sociability and 
interactivity with work and related learning. It allows its members to be highly attached to the unity and 
autonomy of their community by being more open to democratic debate and use of negotiability to solve 
any situation of conflict and disagreement between them. This is why, the members of this kind of 
occupational identity have a relatively high aversion for hierarchical authority and prefer instead a leader 
who imposes himself or herself through work and mediation within the community. During the last two 
decades, these vocational identities, have developed their capacity to adapt and internalise two more or less 
related developments. The first development can be considered as a ”re-professionalisation” of industrial 
work. It was linked to the emergence of a new generation of ” professionals” in fields linked to the 
development of new technologies and modes of human resource management. Within this model (i.e., the 
” model of professionals "), individuals are highly attached to comradeship values based on a well done job, 
apprenticeship and solidarity between the members of the profession. As for the second development, it 
concerns the emergence of a new model of socialisation at work, (i.e. the ” entrepreneurial mode? ’ or the 
” corporate identity mode /”). Within this model, vocational identities are made up of a new dynamic 
category of working individuals (managers, executives, sellers, ...) who possess and develop competencies 
which allow them to invest in change and be at the same time well integrated within the organisation. Their 
access to socio-professional promotion through CVT-induced promotional mobility is usually high through 
this form of work related identification. 

All these developments and transformations of vocational identities coincided, during this same ’’post- ford ist” 
era, with the phenomenon of an increased shift towards a new concept of work and related learning more based 
on the promotion of labour flexibility and mobility. In this context, the practice of labour flexibility has been 
observed to be increasingly founded on two alternative models for human resource management and 
development: the external isation and internalisation models. They basically differ as to their implications for 
inclusion, competence development and work related identity formation (Charraud, Meliva, Personnaz and 
Simula, 1998; Simula, 19996, 1997; Dif, 1998, 2000a). 

Within the external isation model, the traditional employer-employee approach to human resource employment 
and management is increasingly abandoned in favour of a new approach more based on the ” user-provider ” 
relations. The ” provider ” can be another employer, a free-lance worker or an employee elsewhere. According to 
this model, the ” user ” (any producer of goods and services) can hire the required labour services at any moment 
for any period of time. It thus allows employers as ’"users ” to avoid all kinds of costs constraints and risks 
inherent to a traditional work contract through the external isation of: 

• many financial commitments inherent to the traditional work contract between the 
employer and the employee (such as employer’s contribution to social security, retirement 
and the unemployment funding, lay-out compensations, ...), 

• and potential risks linked to trade union movements and internalised human resource 
management and development; 

Concerning inclusion, skill and identity formation, it has the merit of allowing for: 
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• The promotion of learning transferability between users and providers of labour services; 

• the development of more active and open work related identities; 

But, as a promoter of the new concept of work, the externalisation model contributes to the 
exclusion of an increasing number of people who cannot or do not have the means to belong 
to ’’the providers’ category”, either because of lack of required qualifications or simply due to 
the constraint of their disadvantaged socio-economic background. 

As for the model of internalisation, it continues to function according to the traditional concept of work, based 
on the usual contractual link: employer-employee. It is predominantly founded on an internalised ’’quantitative” 
labour flexibility accompanied by a relatively high rate of precarious employment and exclusion. This is mainly 
due to the development of two separate segments within the same internal labour market (Dif, 1998, 2000a): 

• A large growing peripheral segment created through recruited workers on the basis of 
short and part-time basis with low salaries and limited access to training, promotions and 
trade union activity; 

• A small and regressing ’’prime” segment made up of predominantly hard-core employees, who use the 
peripheral segment as a buffer to preserve, at least in the short run, their acquired socio-professional status 
within highly ’’introverted” occupational identities. 

Being on the edge of transformation, the traditional model continues, by contrast, to favour permanently 
employed individuals with intermediate and highly specialised technical qualifications. But, for lack of enough 
internal and external functional flexibility, its contribution to a dynamic enrichment of learning and identity 
formation remains very limited. 

Labour mobility is basically an induced concept. It is generally considered as one of the 
consequences of (Dubar and Podevin, 1990; Berton and Podevin, 1991; Podevin 1998; Dif, 
2000b): 

• The phenomena of flexibility-based new modes of organisation and human resource 
management, globalisation and the accelerated rhythm of technological change during the 
last three decades or so; 

• Related change in the process of identity formation and development (on individual and 
collective levels); 

• The instrumental use of VET in general and CVT in particular. 

Two basic categories of labour mobility have been observed in the French context: 
promotional and horizontal (Podevin, 1998; Dubar and Podevin, 1990). The promotional 
mobility is, in fact, a combination of two forms of mobility: a socio-professional (or simply 
social promotion) in the case of individual’s passage from one socio-professional category to 
a higher one within the formal nomenclature of professions and social categories (PCS), and a 
vertical or hierarchical mobility when there is a promotion to a higher employment position 
or qualification within the same socio-professional category. The latter is generally 
considered as prerequisite for access to a higher level of social promotion. There has been an 
overall drop in the induced promotional mobility over the last three decades. This decline 
seems to touch basically qualified and highly qualified workers. The observed effects of CVT- 
induced promotional mobility on employees’ socio-professional promotion, were basically: 
increased qualifications, responsibilities and salaries. As for the ” horizontal mobility”, it 
concerns the worker’s movement between jobs with more or less equivalent levels of 
qualifications and responsibilities, usually within the same socio-professional category. This 
movement can be within the same firm in the case of” internal labour mobility” and between 
firms in the case of” external labour mobility”. The induced horizontal mobility has relatively 
increased during the same period due to the important contribution of the individual self- 
initiated and directed learning. It is a tendency, which coincides well with the concomitant 
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general move of firms towards the adoption of more ’’flat organisational structures”. The 
CVT-induced horizontal mobility has been observed to lead to improved working conditions 
accompanied by stable salaries and qualifications (Dif, 2000b). 



II- PRELIMINARY FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS IN THE CASE OF ’’FAME” PROJECT 
INVESTIGATION 

In the context of these recent developments, this second section of the paper will be an examination of the 
preliminary key findings of the first stage of the investigation, undertaken within the framework of the European 
research project (2000-2003) on "Vocational Identity, Flexibility and Mobility in the European Labour Market 
(FAME)”. The investigation as a whole is conducted on the basis of face-to-face semi-directive interviews with 
employers (first stage) and employees (second stage) within sectors representing different types of change in the 
workplace and related forms of identification and learning. These sectors are: 

• The metal industry (e.g., car and electromechanical appliances for industry, in the French case) whose 
traditionally strong occupational identities have been challenged by the important tecnico-organisational 
changes during the last three decades. 

• The health care as a representative of the traditional service sector, with its strong and regulated patterns of 
work related identities. 

• Telecommunication sector as representative of the new economy, characterised by the emergence of new 
generation of occupational identities capable of internalising change and transferring it (directly and 
indirectly) to the rest of sectors. 

The first stage of the study is an investigation into how employers (as small, medium and large organisations 
within these three sectors) perceive change in the dynamics of occupational identities and its socio-professional 
implications in relation to an increasing need for labour flexibility and mobility. Three categories of interrelated 
factors were taken into consideration within the semi-directive employer interviews and their qualitative 
evaluation: learning, organisational and individual factors: 

Learning factors: How formal and non-formal learning are perceived by employers. How do 
they practically appreciate qualifications acquired through the initial formal learning system. 
How do they promote, assess and take into consideration further work related learning. To 
what extent the workplace constitutes a poor or rich learning environment. The affect of the 
latter on employees’ work related identity formation and development in particular, and their 
socio-professional promotion in general. 

Organisational factors: Dominant organisational structures of the institution (pyramidal, flat, 
...), dominant work organisation (project/team-work organisation, external isation, ...), forms 
of related labour flexibility/mobility and their effect on employees’ identity formation, 
learning and socio-professional promotion. 

Individual factors: Autonomy, communicability, responsibility/empowerment, time and 
functional flexibility, mobility (promotional, horizontal, ...), dominant forms of identification 
(team, product, service, culture of the enterprise, ...) and learning. 

Taking into account simultaneously these interrelated factors, the preliminary results are 
presented as variations of a case study within each of the three sectors covered by the 
investigation. These cases are differentiated according to the nature of identification, the 
characteristics of the implied model of flexibility/mobility and their implications for change, 
learning and socio-professional promotion. 



Case of telecommunication 

According to the general objectives and evaluation criteria of the three-sector-study briefly outlined above, the 
results of the first stage of the investigation can be grouped into two basic variations: the case of relatively slow 
changing organisations and the case of those characterised by a faster pace of change. 
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The first variation is mainly observed within telecom firms which are still anchored (perhaps involuntarily) to 
their heavy heritage in terms of their complex organisational structure and mode of human resource management 
and development. The basic distinguishing features of their activity (e.g., France Telecom) are: 

• Historical leadership as dominant and reliable operator in the field of traditional service provision; 

• The quality and globalised character of services offered (such technical services linked to installation, 
maintenance; internet services for households and businesses, ...); 

• The existence of R&D laboratories to improve and conserve their traditionally well established comparative 
advantage by keeping pace with new developments in related technologies and techniques. 

• The use (at their ’’core-activity” level) of relatively high level of specific specialised competencies, 
especially among technicians and engineers. 

The most important recent changes taking place within this type of organisations are basically linked to their 
organisational restructuring, such as: 

• The mutualisation of services/activities, regrouping and reorganisation by processes, productivity and 
quality levels of services offered to customers 

• Expansion through merger and acquisitions in complementary activities, especially in the services linked to 
internet, mobile telephony and multimedia. 

Though decreasing, the dominant mode of organisation is still complex and basically hierarchical. However, the 
operational units are functioning as autonomous profit centres. Team-project work is increasingly used, 
especially in the case of launching new technologies, products and services. Within this mode of work 
organisation, most of the qualified employees (technical and commercial technicians and engineers) enjoy a 
relatively increasing level of autonomy in exercising their functions with rigour and functional flexibility (or 
both functional and temporal for executives). Spatial and functional mobility within and between sites and 
regions, communicability and competency in foreign languages (especially English) are becoming an important 
requirement, especially for commercial technicians and engineers. A priori , there is not any age or gender 
preference. Although technical positions are still dominantly masculine, there is an increasing feminisation of 
occupations within service provision units. 

Concerning learning and its effect, most of the organisations in this category , especially larger and well 
established firms in the profession are involved in the following basic types of learning: 

• In the state subsidised initial (alternating) vocational inclusion schemes such as 
apprenticeship and ’’vocational qualification contracts”. It concerns basically candidates 
for high technician diplomas, whose training contracts can be transformed into work 
contracts (e.g., France Telecom). 

• In CVT for its permanent employees through basically employer-directed training scheme 
(as a dominant regime) and employee-self directed training (e.g. leave for self-directed 
CVT). In addition, some employees benefit from training linked to product/service supply. 

Their formal involvement in ”VAP” (the accreditation of work-related learning) is underway. Although access to 
CVT may allow a certain number of employees to benefit from promotions, it is basically intended to improve 
the beneficiaries competencies, productivity and functional flexibility and mobility. 

Given the increasing rate of external and internal functional/spatial mobility, this category of firms uses both 
types of recruitment: internal recruitment through staff transfers (sometimes with promotions) and dominantly 
external recruitment on the basis of unlimited duration work contracts in most cases. Usually recruited 
individuals need to have the required profile for the job. This includes the relevant level of formal (initial) 
qualifications and operational experience. But, it happens that a certain number of individuals without relevant 
work related experience, especially among the young ones, are recruited. In this case an initial job related 
learning is necessary. But on the whole, all recruited individuals (whether experienced or not), need to go 
through a preliminary training for integration within the culture of the organisation. 

Resistance to change (reinforced by the influence of trade unions) is relatively high in the case of this category of 
organisations, especially within large companies or groups with a multinational character, expanding through 
absorption and merger. This is why, certain multinational groups, such as the French group ”CS Communication 
& Systemes”, has to work continuously on reducing cultural identity clashes and the development of a unified 
corporate culture through the implementation of: 

• Integration training and seminar programmes; 
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• A unified status and incentives for ail employees. 

Work-related identity transformation in this case, is half-way between the ” 'fusion ” and the ” negotiator ” models 
of interactivity and socialisation at work. From the employers’ perspective, there is a relatively strong 
identification with the quality of the products and services in which the organisation is well established locally 
and or internationally (including the attachment to the firm’s policy of employment preservation adopted by 
certain companies such as France Telecom). 

As for the second variation within telecom sector, it concerns firms with relatively more flexible and/or simple 
organisational structures. It is generally represented by dynamic small-medium sized organisations operating as 
entities on their own or as autonomous subsidiaries within multinational groups. These organisations are mainly 
characterised by the existence of: 

• More or less, flat organisational structures which comply with the general move toward a 
flexibility/mobility- based mode of human resource management and work organisation 
(such team-project work); 

• Rich and changing learning environment, which allow individuals to develop their 
transversal competencies and job-polyvalence. However, this tendency has increased the 
fear of the technicians and engineers of losing their specific specialised competencies (and 
becoming simple ’’telecom generalists”). 

• Work and product related learning and training (with the aim of promoting functional internal 
flexibility/mobility) is usually secured at the level of the telecom constructor or product supplier. As the 
level of high technicians diploma (two-year-university degree) is, in general, the minimum requirement for 
any recruitment. Initial formal learning is increasingly appreciated for a career start in telecommunication. 

• Increased use of the ’’provider-user” concept of work through the development of 
outsourcing/external isation and consultancy work; 

• Low tensions and resistance to change; 

• Mixed model of ’’negotiation-mobility” model for identity formation and development, based on openness to 
change and strong identification with the quality of products/services provided for clients. 



Case of metal industry 

Always according to FAME investigation overall objectives and evaluation criteria outlined earlier in this paper, 
the main preliminary findings within the metal industry, can be grouped (from employers’ perspective) into two 
basic cases as well: the case of Large firms and that of small-medium sized organisations. 

First variation : the case of large organisations: 

The organisational structure of these transnational large firms and their subsidiaries, is basically transversal. It is 
functioning through participative management where work is organised in autonomous teams or projects. Within 
GM Industrial plant of Strasbourg (employing 2,010 people in the production of automatic transmissions) for 
instance, the manufacturing operations are organised into separate units called business teams (BT). Each BT is 
in charge of manufacturing and sub-assembly. This organisation allows each BT to focus on its employees’ 
safety, its production, quality and cost objectives. The BT functions like a single autonomous plant (i.e. a profit 
centre), actively supported by all departments as formalised through the working of transversal matrix teams 
(mixed teams). Therefore, it is up to each BT to decide which world-wide recognised quality parts the company 
has to get from its outside suppliers. An important part of the production activities are externalised. This 
externalisation concerns only non-core activities (i.e. peripheral activities) where the company does not have 
really a value added. This is why for some operations, the company concentrates only on finalising processes 
with high value added (as a ’’core activity”). 

Flexibility concerns all categories of the personnel, but it is relatively high on the production 
level, especially operators (qualified workers): organisational and network flexibility. 
Executives, engineers and technicians are more concerned by functional flexibility, which is 
usually reinforced by the existence of internal mobility (internal transfers). As for the 
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mobility, it is dominantly transversal and partially vertical. Moreover, these notions of 
flexibility and mobility are highly related to the development of a certain type of competence: 
For the qualified workers (i.e., the operators), they have to be able to integrate and work 
easily within the group with a strong attachment to the principle of providing high quality 
products and services. As for the high technicians, supervisors, engineers and other 
executives, they should be able to manage change and related stress (i.e., they need to 
develop the competency of managing change and stress in the workplace). 

A priori, there is not any gender or age preference. But, due to the nature of the activity of 
these enterprises, especially at the production level, the employees are dominantly men. The 
situation for women recruitment has improved during the last decade on both engineering and 
operational levels. 

Human resource development through career development schemes is an important part 
within the firm’s whole strategy. It is based on the principle of allowing for equal access to 
training, learning and socio-professional promotion and consciousness. The organisation’s 
needs for competence development are usually identified within the framework of a multi- 
period budget. Individual interviews are used as means of identifying the employees’ 
particular needs for career development projects. In the light of these interviews, a career 
development plan is prepared and implemented for all the employees of the company. 
Consequently most of the organisations are dominantly involved in CVT. The latter concerns 
basically employer-directed CVT scheme (varying on average between 85% and 95% of CVT 
beneficiaries). As for employee-self directed CVT (i.e. leave for self-directed learning and 
leave of competency assessment), it concerns only about 5% to 1 5% of CVT beneficiaries. 
They are also involved in apprenticeship and vocational inclusion schemes such as Vocational 
Qualification Contract regime (CQ). 

Depending on the basic nature of training undertaken by the employees, there are three types 
of effects (from employers’ perspective): 

• The effect of the dominant employer-directed CVT is basically linked to its beneficiaries’ 
career management and development, namely: 

- Improved qualifications (including obtaining corresponding degrees), leading 
ultimately to a certain number of promotions; 

- Higher levels of functional flexibility and mobility. 

• Concerning the employee-self directed CVT, the effect is variable: the beneficiaries can 
rejoin their initial positions within the company or get totally different jobs (accompanied 
with promotions in a certain number of cases). But generally, it leads to external mobility, 
especially among young qualified employees who are more interested in different career 
projects. 

• As for apprenticeship and alternating vocational inclusion training, it may allow the beneficiary to have 
access to an unlimited duration work contract. 

Concerning the recruitment of the personnel, most of companies give a tacit priority to 
internal mobility through transfers and/or promotions. Then comes the recruitment for the 
required job profiles (including a minimum of transversal competencies requirements) 
basically on the basis of limited duration work contracts which are generally transformed to 
undetermined work duration contracts (depending on the obtained level of their vocational 
integration within the company). Given the difficulties of getting the right profile for job- 
vacancies, the company use the services of four temporary employment agencies for pre- 
recruitment contracts. Direct recruitment for unlimited duration concerns basically executives 
and high level engineers. Generally, most of recruited individuals need at least an adaptation 
training to the culture and working conditions within the enterprise. 
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Resistance to change within this category of organisations, can be found at two basic levels: 
individual and collective levels: 



• At the individual level, the resistance to change is generally psycho-professional. It 
comes frequently from senior and less qualified workers who are still attached to the 
culture of merging or absorbed companies. It is also the result of stress and fear linked to 
rapid technological change in the field and its implications for changing work organisation 
and conditions (less hierarchy, more functional/time flexibility and work 
autonomy/responsibility, ...). 

• At the collective level, resistance to change concerns the introduction of new important 
projects with important new technological content and restructuring effect. Any 
proposition concerning this kind of projects has to be considered and decided by the 
company’s committee where representatives of the employees have to be present. The 
application of a 35-hour-week regime within all these types of companies, has introduced 
another type of collective resistance to change. It concerns basically the resistance by 
trade unions to any form of collective time flexibility. In some manufacturing factories, 
the working days on three-shift basis have been reduced to five. In most cases, trade 
unions are against the introduction of a fourth shift which extends the weekly working 
days (with more permanent employment) to 7 days. 



With reference to the general patterns of work-related identities observed recently in French 
context (outlined in first section of this paper and elsewhere, Dif, 2000b and 2001a), 
occupational identities within these organisations are still undergoing their transformation 
within the framework of a mixed ’ fusion ” - ” negotiator ” model of interactivity and 
socialisation at work. From the employers’ perspective, there is an important improvement in 
the employees’ attachment to the corporate identity, its culture and the quality of products and 
services provided to customers. In order to reinforce this type of identification, some firms 
use, in addition to different forms of access to training and learning, other incentives such as: 
individual performance and assiduity premiums, collective premiums (e.g., profit sharing), a 
13 lh month of paid wages, free transport to work, subsidised meals, complementary 
retirements schemes and holiday premiums. 

Second variation: the case of small and medium sized organisations: 



Basically rooted in the tradition of regional and national capitalism, these family owned and 
run organisations generally possess, in relation to FAME project first stage investigation and 
evaluation criteria, the following basic characteristics: 

• The existence of simple organisational structures more open to change. Work 
organisation is dominantly a ” company-based project development”, involving all the 
heads of the departments concerned by the project. There are no related profit centres. The 
implementation of the project on the level the department implies the existence of a 
certain hierarchical authority. The employees are required to be flexible and autonomous 
with rigour and responsibility within the limits of their functional work assignments. 
There is not any internal mobility requirement nor any other particular discriminatory 
preferences (gender or age, ...). Nevertheless, there are certain preferences for employees 
who are familiar with the basic foreign language for the company. Communicability is 
also appreciated. 

• The dominance of employer-directed CVT with the aim of prompting the beneficiaries’ 
adaptability to new technologies, their productivity improvement and access, in certain 
cases, to promotional mobility. Apprenticeship is usually linked to an ultimate firm 
recruitment, especially within small-sized family companies. 
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• A dominant preference for recruitment on the basis of permanent work contract. Short 
term employment is not frequently used. Once used, it is usually considered as a 
preliminary test period for employees to benefit from a long duration work contract. The 
recruited individuals have to be, in most cases, directly operational. But a complementary 
training is usually necessary, at least to introduce and adapt the new employees to the 
culture of the enterprise (especially for individuals recruited on the basis of unlimited 
duration work contract). 

• Relatively high attachment to the company’s product/service and its family-based 
professional identity. In addition to training, the company uses other types of 
individualised incentives to improve the employees’ attitudes and performances at work, 
e.g. premiums based on their contributions to fulfilment of fixed objectives in relation to 
time schedules, productivity, clients’ requirements, conformity standards. 

• Limited resistance to change and involvement of trade unions. 



Case of health care 

In the light of the same evaluation criteria, the preliminary results of employers interviews 
within the health care sector, can be differentiated according to whether the sector is public or 
private. 

Within the dominant public sector, the health care institutions (basically public hospitals) are 
mainly characterised by the dominance of: 

• Heavy and complex organisational structures, where dominant mode of work organisation 
is a combination of ’’hierarchy” and team-working groups. These competency-based 
teams are working within well established hierarchy: units and departments usually run 
(around doctors/practitioners ) by executives from the nursing staff. At the top of the 
hierarchy, all nursing activities are run by one or a group of senior executive nurses. 
Team-work on project-basis is limited to cases of important development projects 
(including research projects). The dominant form of flexibility and mobility is functional. 
It is implemented (when it is needed) through the use of a the existing multidisciplinary 
pole, called ’’the compensation or replacement pole” (of basically nurses and paramedical 
staff). The external mobility is relatively limited due to a shortage in nurses. 

• High involvement (as university linked hospitals) in initial education (for doctors, nurses 
and other auxiliary medical staff), in alternating vocational education (not as a mode of 
vocational inclusion) and in CVT (employer-directed CVT and employee-self directed 
learning). The introduction and implementation of the regime of the accreditation of 
work-related learning is underway, but it will not include doctors and nurses. 

• Highly institutionalised and regulated professional identities. In spite of their openness to 
innovation and use of modem technology, the basic medical professions are still not open 
to: 

- Doctors and even nurses with foreign qualifications without equivalence or 
further qualifications, 

- The accreditation of any type work related learning within the core profession. 
The existence of these highly institutionalised introverted occupational identities supported by the involvement 
of a variety of strong trade unions, constitutes a major source of tension and resistance to change. This situation 
affects negatively the individual’s relational interactivity and even his or her interactivity through work. For 
instance, an effective direct recruitment is not possible due to length and heaviness of formal procedures to be 
respected for any kind of recruitment. In addition, the employee’s relational interactivity with the hierarchy is, 
in most cases, mediated by a representative of the trade union. Thus, the direct relational interactivity with the 
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hierarchy is highly limited at the individual level due to the use of unionisation and formally established rules 
and regulations specific to the profession as refuge and means of protection against change. 

By contrast, the activity of the growing private sector, is on the whole characterised by: 

• The dominance of simple organisational structure with more flexible and open mode of 
human resource management and work organisation. The dominant form of flexibility is 
basically temporal. As for mobility, it is mainly functional, spatial and external (especially 
within the nursing profession). 

• Relatively limited financial means to invest in R&D and employees’ CVT promotion and 
in attracting, at the same time, more qualified medical staff, especially nurses . This 
situation is accentuated by an imposed annual budget limit for accumulated costs of 
prescribed medicines (reimbursable by social security) to customers. This legal constraint 
(which, in fact, concerns all the health care sector) was introduced to keep balance of the 
annual financial accounts within the universal regime of social security coverage. For the 
practitioners within the medical profession, this constitutes an institutionalised accounting 
management constraint on the quality and development of health care services to be 
provided. 

• A mixed (institutionally constrained) model of ’’negotiation-affinities” type for identity 
formation and development with a relatively strong identification with the quality of 
services provided to customers. 

CONCLUSION 

To conclude the paper, it is important to underline the following remarks concerning the contextual background 
and the investigation itself. 

First, ’’occupational identities” rooted in the tradition of the ’’fordist economy” have indeed 
undergone important structural change during the last 25 years or so. Through some sort of 
’’decomposition” and ”re-composition” process, they developed into two basic categories of 
work related identities. The first category includes the ’’decomposing” traditional identities 
and their ”re-composition” into a ’’cluster” of micro communities, generally characterised by 
their low level of voluntary interactivity with the emerging forms of work organisation and 
related concepts of learning, flexibility and mobility. As for the second category, it is 
represented by the emergence of more or less a ’’new generation” of vocational identities 
characterised by their relatively high level of interactivity with the new forms of work 
organisation combined with their ability to adapt and internalise change rapidly. 

Moreover, these changes in work related identities have in fact coincided with emergence of a 
dominant and growing flexibility/mobility-based approach to human resource management 
and development. The practice of labour flexibility, within this approach, has been observed 
to be increasingly based on the use of two alternative models (i.e., the external isation 
internalisation models) with different implications for work related identity formation, 
learning, inclusion and for the development of the concept of work. If the model of 
external isation allows, on one hand its adherent (as users and providers) to develop 
multidimensional (individual and collective) identities more open to socio-economic and 
technological change, it has on the other hand, the disadvantage of excluding those people 
who cannot or do not have the means to have the status of a ’’provider”. Despite its different 
structure and functioning, the internalisation model can be considered as complementary to 
other models (the external isation and the traditional models), by taking in charge the 
employment of those individuals who are really excluded by both the growing extemalisation 
model and the declining traditional model. But, due to its basic character as a model of 
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precariousness, the internalisation model has the disadvantage of contributing simultaneously, 
within the same labour market, to the development of: 

• A regressing ’’prime” segment made up of privileged ’’core employees” with powerful and 
’’introverted” occupational identities; 

• A growing sphere of precariously employed individuals (with ’’poorer” vocational 
identities) used as a ’’buffer” to the prime segment. 

Concerning mobility, there has been an overall decline in promotional mobility, especially 
among qualified and highly qualified workers. As for horizontal mobility (basically functional 
and spatial), it has relatively increased leading to improved working conditions with stable 
salaries and qualifications. 

Secondly, the first stage of the present three-sector- case study confirms the basic elements and directions within 
the dynamics of work-related identity transformation characterising our ’’post-modern” era based on rapid 
technological change and globalising socio-economic environment. In this context, the telecommunication sector 
is taking the lead in the general move toward a mixed ’’negotiator-mobility” model of work-related identity 
formation and development, based on openness to change and strong identification with the quality of products 
and services provided to customers. In spite of their openness to innovation and use of modem technology, the 
health care activity, especially within the dominant public sector, is still characterised by the existence of highly 
regulated and ’’introverted” occupational identities, supported by the involvement of a variety of strong trade 
unions, which constitutes a major source of tension and resistance to change. Half way between the two, comes 
the metal sector where occupational identities are still undergoing, to a variable degree, an important structural 
change within the framework of a mixed ’’fusion-negotiator” model of interactivity and socialisation at work. 
From employers’ perspective, there is an important improvement in the employers’ attachment to the corporate 
identity, its culture and the quality of products and services provided. However, at this stage of this three-sector- 
study, it is important to consider these general indicators as a contextual basis for further exploration during the 
second stage of the investigation. For coherence purposes, it is crucial: 

• To keep reference to the same investigation and evaluation criteria used during the first 
stage of these case studies, 

• To optimise (for employee-interviews) the use of the same organisations used during the 
first stage of the investigation. 
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Introduction 

The paper takes the form of an exchange of letters written by John Field and Kathryn Ecclestone. It came 
about following a series of discussions over the concept of social capital, and the ways in which it had been 
applied in vocational education and training. Social capital is attracting increasing attention in the context 
of vocational education and training, where it appeals to those anxious to promote an education that is more 
emancipatory and empowering than instrumental approaches based on human capital thinking. While we 
don’t differ dramatically in our overall assessment, we certainly approach this topic in different ways, and a 
dialogue seemed a useful and appropriate way of pursuing the questions we had identified. Like any 
concept social capital inherently involves a number of normative assumptions, and these preoccupied our 
discussions; in particular, we discuss whether it has a connection with authoritarian as well as liberal- 
humanistic policy responses, and its relationship with theories of reflexive modernisation and risk society. 
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Each letter was written in turn, using the sequence outlined here. The letters weren’t edited in the light of 
subsequent responses. First, John summarises the key principles of social capital and its importance for 
researchers in vocational education and training. Second, Kathryn highlights her perceptions of its 
progressive possibilities for educators and then broadens the concept to incorporate ideological 
cautions/tensions suggested by debates about a ‘risk society’. Third, John illustrates positive uses of social 
capital for researchers interested in exploring informal learning and how different groups use social capital 
positively and negatively. Fourth, Kathryn applies the notion of social capital to the dynamics of formative 
assessment activities in a vocational education programme to highlight progressive and limited dimensions 
to students’ experiences. Last, the authors together apply the notion of social capital to reflect on the 
process of engaging critically in academic discussion. 



1 . The Possibilities of Social Capital - John Field 

The concept of social capital is increasingly influential in the social sciences. It has also started to attract 
attention among policy makers. The core idea of social capital theory is that social networks have value. 
Over time, interaction and connections give rise to shared norms, trust, and reciprocity which in turn foster 
cooperation to achieve common ends. In contrast with physical capital, financial capital and human capital, 
social capital is defined in terms of relationships and collectivities. This concept strikes me as an exciting 
one, which opens up the way in which we think about the acquisition and application of skills and 
knowledge. 

Following on from the seminal work of James Coleman (1994), social capital has been widely held to have 
a strong relationship with achievement and participation in formal education. In his studies of ghetto 
schools in America, Coleman claimed that pupils in church-affiliated schools did relatively well because 
the messages of teachers were constantly reinforced by their immediate family, neighbours and community 
leaders. For Pierre Bourdieu on the other hand, social capital was one of several ‘forms of capital’ that 
together help explain the reproduction of socio-economic inequalities (Bourdieu 1986). For Robert Putnam, 
social capital is a cause of economic prosperity and effective government (Putnam 1993, 2000). 

Social capital can be equally important in explaining patters of skill acquisition and knowledge exchange 
among adults. As a number of researchers have shown, networks with a high level of trust and reciprocity 
can favourably influence the transmission of competences, innovative ideas, lessons of experience and 
information between individuals and organisations. In particular, social capital can provide a mechanism 
for the exchange of tacit knowledge and embedded skills, as well as of scarce and valued information 
(Maskell et al 1998; Field and Spence 2000). 



If there is anything in this analysis, then surely we - as researchers in the field of vocational education and 
training - need to take it seriously. But it also offers another prospect which I find equally tempting. Policy 
makers across much of the western world have been paying increasing attention to human capital in recent 
decades, so much so that the language of lifelong learning and the knowledge society are virtually policy 
platitudes. Yet the discourse is founded primarily upon straightforward human capital thinking, and the 
accompanying policy measures are far more conventionally focussed upon cranking up the supply side 
handle of training and vocational education. By contrast, policy makers have paid relatively little attention 
to the question of which particular social arrangements most favour the steady acquisition of skills and 
knowledge, and lead to the effective dissemination of successful innovation. It is precisely this question 
that is brought to the fore in the current debate over social capital. 

For policy, the headline message is a simple one: more social capital means more lifelong learning. This is 
the case because networks that operate a basis of trust will encourage a general willingness to share ideas, 
skills, information and knowledge, as well as foster an openness and receptivity to new ideas, skills, 
information and knowledge that come from trusted sources. Social capital combats tendencies towards 
‘free-riding’ among employers and employees alike. It reduces market failures associated with a 
competitive relationships: to use the language of game theory, it helps prisoners resolve their dilemma. It 
provides for collaborative approaches to risk and security, reducing uncertainty by providing a 
counterweight to the turbulence of market forces. At the most general level, then, more and better social 
capital is therefore a public good and a private good. 

Of course, I accept that this is in some ways a misleading picture. It paints too positive a picture of social 
capital, and is based on massive over-generalisation. Social capital is highly differentiated in nature and 
value, and the resources that it provides are unequally distributed between individuals and groups. 

Extremes of socio-economic inequality are harmful to the health of social capital, because they reduce the 
possibility of creating ‘bridging ties’ that facilitate cooperation between different layers. The use of social 
capital to gain status and power at the expense of others will lead to suboptimal patterns of information and 
skills exchange (as when one group or workers within an organisation withholds information or denies 
access to skills to members of another group). Social capital can be used for bad causes as well as good (as 
when groups of workers pass around the information and skills needed for successful fraud). 

So there are good grounds for caution when it comes to policy. But I hardly think that the main problem of 
modem risk societies is too much social capital! Rather, the debate over social capital represents a rich 
opportunity for engaging policy makers at all levels in discussion over the relationship between social 
arrangements and learning. It appeals to me because it represents a way of promoting approaches to 
education and training that are more emancipatory and empowering than instrumental approaches based on 
human capital thinking. For research purposes I see it as both a helpful heuristic device but also as a 
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concept that can be readily operationalised through empirical studies. And both in respect of policy and 
research, it provides a sharp instrument for opening up the closed world of informal learning. 



2. Risking Social Capital? Kathryn Ecclestone 



I agree with the progressive dimensions to social capital that you highlight and I agree that we need more of 
it. The concept fits well with radical liberal educators’ concern to counter the self-interest and 



individualism integral to notions of human capital. Encouraging social capital also enables educationalists 



social capital undermine its concomitant, namely cultural capital. Lack of access to positive networks, peer 
support and trust undermine people’s chances of developing cultural capital. Such notions undoubtedly 
have important progressive dimensions, enabling researchers to explore, for example, potential for social 
and cultural capital embedded within qualifications and formal learning programmes as well as informal 
ones. 

Social capital is therefore integral to enhancing positive social and cultural dimensions to motivation in 
learning programmes. In particular, it enables researchers to illuminate barriers and motives for 
participation in education and training within specific communities and workplaces. The concept of 
developing social capital also enables educators to promote the importance of outreach, community-based 
education and the idea of 'starting where learners are’ as the basis for both course design and pedagogy. In 
turn, these notions resonate with a powerful tradition of adult education outside the hegemony and 
restrictions of institutionalised provision run by 'professionals’. One corollary of this is the need to allow 
adults who are reluctant or unconfident participants in formal programmes to learn 'with people like them’ 
as a potential spring-board into other provision. For teachers, social capital is a welcome counter to the 
instrumentation of individualised learning programmes, since it allows teachers to focus on group dynamics 
and peer support. For those of us trained in group work and humanistic, non-didactic approaches to 
teaching and learning, social capital is pedagogically a good thing! 

It is with the idea that social capital opens up possibilities for invidious forms of normative control that I 
want to engage here. Baron, Field and Schuller cite Richard Sennett’s fear that communitananism is 
imposed in the name of social capital, but argue instead that "oppressive communitananism or 
authoritarian government does not seem to us to be inherent in the notion, but to depend on the perspective 
and values of individual commentators ... ” (2000, p30). For them, the choice is not between social capital 
as normative or an analytical tool. Following this argument, I believe that it is important to reiterate that 
social capital has important progressive aspects. In addition, I accept that any normative, and therefore 



concerned with social justice (or even equal opportunities!) to explore how poor opportunities to develop 
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potentially judgmental, dimension to social capital, argued here, will have to be related to a specific 
ideological theme and then operationalised to see if arguments have an empirical basis. 

My caution about social capital is not that it might ‘wish away difference’ or obscure structural sources of 
acrimonious difference within groups and communities (see Blaxter and Hughes, 2000 for discussion). 
Instead my concerns relate to Frank Furedi’s thesis of ‘risk aversion’ (Furedi 1997; 2001) which I have 
discussed earlier in relation to a trend towards defining learners’ needs from a moralising perspective that 
many adults are ‘ at risk’ because they do not participate in education (see Ecclestone, 2000). In summary, 
my earlier application of Furedi’s thesis to lifelong learning argues that liberal educators are increasingly 
infected by their own version of a broader ‘culture of fear’. Furedi argues that interest in the sociology of 
risk promoted by Ulrich Beck and Anthony Giddens, and the ‘reflexive modernisation’ which Giddens sees 
as necessary to deal with growing economic, environmental and social risk, both arise from, and reinforce, 
political, social and individual preoccupation with risk. These trends lead to accompanying low 
expectations both about the future and our collective and individual abilities to face it. This fear depicts 
people as victims of events and their own failings isolated within fragmented communities. It then leads to 
a growing acceptance that state agencies and professionals are the only expert sources of help or control for 
a growing array of health, welfare and social problems from the most structurally-embedded and 
intractable to the most commonplace, mundane and personal. Fear of risk also leads to an increasing range 
of attributes and situations that politicians and agencies define as ‘risky’, and, in parallel, to new images of 
people as ‘victims’ of fate or individual inadequacy. 

In the earlier paper, I argued that these judgements start by being genuinely well-meaning and a basis for 
leading people to independence, but that they end up as calls for compulsion once people resist voluntary 
ways of redeeming themselves. I began our debate for this paper by thinking that subtle forms of ‘liberal 
authoritarianism’ formed the main underlying problem in social capital but I now think it’s more subtle 
than this. 

First, instead of robust analyses of the socio-economic deprivation that creates a vicious circle with poor 
health, limited education etc, many education conferences are rife with depictions of education as the 
panacea for social economic and individual problems (see also Ainley, 1999). One effect is for non- 
participation in education to be perceived as a risk, both to individuals but, more insidiously, to peers: for 
example, you put your colleagues or community at risk by not updating your skills at work. Following this 
argument, the new publicity from the Learning and Skills Council (LSC, 2001) has a very thinly veiled line 
between concerns about social exclusion and poor productivity and stem judgements about the ‘7 million’ 
learners who lack literacy and numeracy skills.*** Further evidence of strong moral judgements amongst 



*** At different conferences and meetings I have heard this figure vary from 25% of the adult population to 
15%. 
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personal mentors and administrators about ‘excluded’ and ‘disaffected’ people targeted by the Connexions 
service is provided by Colley (2000). And a cultural deficit model continues amongst teachers, youth 
workers and mentors working with young people in economically-deprived areas (Cochrane, 2001). It is 
therefore a very short step from judgements, whether these are pitying, concerned or moralistic, to 
accepting a need to compel those who hold themselves and their communities back, into acquiring the 
‘necessary’ skills. I acknowledged earlier that Baron et al (2000) are right to argue that social capital is not 
inherently normative. But if education is seen as a panacea, especially for individuals ‘at risk’ of a growing 
litany of social problems depicted as arising from poor achievement in formal education, then attempts to 
foster social capital are already set up to be normative.** 

Second, once in formal or non-formal education, transgression from the increasingly regulated assessment 
and learning regimes that characterise much post - 16 provision also becomes a risk. In outcome-based 
assessment regimes for example, departing from, or challenging the assessment criteria becomes risky as 
teachers struggle to get students through the requirements (see below). Indeed, not gaining the 
qualification is a risk. New notions of risk therefore begin to permeate our educational mind-sets, while 
increasingly complex qualification, assessment and quality assurance regimes require new layers of experts 
to guide us through them. 

It is this moralisation of risk that I want to relate to the claim that social capital is a progressive tool for 
enabling more people to participate in formal education.* * This normative dimension can work in a number 
of ways. Some forms of social capital can exclude those who don’t conform to both its formation and end 
goal. It can also be conservative and inward-looking (see, for example, Field and Spence 2000; Field and 
Schuller 1999). Deviance from top-down targets, such as getting a high rating in the Research Assessment 
Exercise, for example, seems to be depicted as undermining social capital, where colleagues with low 
ratings are depicted as both ‘at risk’ themselves and putting others ‘at risk’. The issue of who defines the 
goals and indicators of success is important in deciding on the ’right’ sort of social capital and those seen as 
'unhelpful'. 

More subtly, nurturing social capital within the safe confines of ‘working with people like us’ can lead to a 
particular form of risk aversion and low expectations of human agency. Outsiders to a community 
themselves become a threat while educators protect vulnerable, ‘at risk’ adults who do venture into 



On slides at education conferences, the litany of problems arising from non-participation, and particularly 
from low achievement and lack of basic skills, encompasses everything from alcohol abuse to 
unemployment, single parenthood, low aspirations from parents, lack of inside toilets in houses and poor 
health. 

* I am deliberately using terms like ‘formal’ or ‘informal’ education as opposed to the bland catch-all 
‘learning’ which now permeates all educational debates. Without any robust or explicit definition of 
‘’learning’ (see Coffield, 1997), the idea of ‘non-learners’ or ‘non-participation’ takes on a judgmental tone 

of its own. 
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education from the risk of spreading their wings. Protection turns initial confidence-building into ongoing 
confinement and security (examples from community education). Safety, security and a commitment on 
the part of professionals to helping people to avert risk are therefore likely to result ultimately in very 
conservative forms of social capital. And, ironically for educators, concerns about risk can work to prevent 
adults developing new, different forms of cultural capital that might transform individual and collective 
lives. 



3. Over-Dramatising Risk - John Field 

Your main objection to the concept of social capital appears to be concerned with policy issues rather than 
its role as a heuristic tool for research. The suggestion is that social capital is consistent with other 
measures that seek to place learners inside a limited - and limiting - socio-cultural ‘comfort zone’. The first 
aspect of this is that social capital is associated with the moralisation of risk. The second is that social 
capital represents both a new axis of, and a new principle of legitimation for, social exclusion. These 
arguments are placed in the context of Frank Furedi’s widely discussed hypothesis concerning the creation 
of a culture of fear, in which risk avoidance strategies become widespread. 

First, let me say that 1 am not entirely persuaded by Furedi’s line of thinking. Empirically, it is possible to 
observe plenty of everyday contexts where, far from avoiding risk, individuals actively seek to place 
themelves in its line. If our society were uniformly risk-averse, there would be no demand for white 
knuckle rides, fast cars, mountaineering, white water rafting or adulterous sex. As the singer Mary 
Coughlan has it, ”A thrill’s a thrill”. In many economic spheres, a value is placed on being a ’’risktaker”. 
Nor is it clear how the alleged culture of fear first arose, nor how it has taken hold so successfully. Finally, 
some risks really are not nice. Avoiding them is neither irrational nor inherently negative. 

Nevertheless, Furedi has highlighted (and over-dramatised) one half of an important twin process: in 
response to what Beck and Giddens call ‘manufactured risk’ and the parallel unpredictability of social roles 
and economic behaviour, actors may adopt an active embrace of risk and a series of strategies designed to 
manage risk. Those who turn to counselling or therapy — to take one of Furedi’s best known examples — 
may be doing so in order to cope with the conseqences of their own choices, as a way of developing a more 
secure identity as an agent in insecure circumstances, or in order to adapt tactically to an inherently risky 
situation. Thus you may decide to take workplace counselling in order to learn to live with the risks of 
conflict among your workmates, rather than opt for the new risks of trying to remove what you believe to 
be the causes of conflict. And of course, individuals and groups can draw on their networks and contacts to 
provide resources that help them cooperate to pursue their strategies. 
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Of course, it is impossible to separate social capital from moral questions. If Coleman and Putnam are 
right, then the shared norms of any network constitute an important component of its social capital. 
Bourdieu, Coleman and Putnam have all expressed strong normative opinions on the subject, with the latter 
two being notably optimistic. It is therefore highly likely that a normative element will arise when the 
concept is operationalised, particularly perhaps when it is applied for purposes of policy or pedagogy. But 
there are two reasons at least why this argument should be treated with care. First, we should not treat 
actors as passive victims; adults who do not participate in education and training may be engaging in self- 
exclusion, for example. Equally those whose networks and values tie them tightly into a community that 
has no access to new jobs or new skills and knowledge are indeed likely to experience fairly direct 
consequences. A discourse which ridicules ‘blaming-the-victim’ is a poor substitute for rigorous analysis of 
the background to social exclusion, which may include self-exclusionary processes in respect of VET as in 
other fields of practice. 

In determining young people’s trajectories in the school-to-work transition, social capital - in the form of 
networks and trust - have been found to play an enormously significant role, not just for the privileged, but 
are at least as important among young people who enter manual occupations. This insight was developed 
particularly by Mark Granovetter, who drew attention to the ways in which networks reduced the costs of 
job search for young people and employers alike. He stressed particularly the role of what he called ‘weak 
ties’ - that is, contacts that crossed the boundaries of kinship and neighbourhood, rather than the ‘close’ - 
or ‘primordial’ - ties that Coleman emphasised (Granovetter 1985). Recent work in New Zealand has 
examined the consequences of the new economy for this route into employment, and suggests that there has 
been a shift of emphasis away from parental social capital (which is too closely rooted in Fordist work 
conditions to help young people) to young people’s own networks, which may of course be extremely 
limited in scale and scope (Sturdee 2001). 

Further relevant illustrations come from a recent study of lifelong learning in Scotland and Northern Ireland 
(Field and Spence 2000; Field and Schuller 1999). In summary, this study found that on several indicators, 
levels of social capital were comparatively high in Scotland and Northern Ireland. Many of the elements of 
strong social capital appeared to favour very high levels of informal acquisition of skills and knowledge 
and promote the transfer of innovation. Much informal learning relied on high levels of trust and regular 
multiplex contacts between both employees and owner-managers. They were particularly effective in 
transferring embedded skills and tacit knowledge. However, they did so in highly restrictive ways that also 
limited the scope and scale of the resulting benefits. 

Only those skills and knowledge could be acquired that were already found within existing networks, and 
innovation could only be adopted if it did not unsettle or challenge existing stable relationships and norms. 
There was little contact with new methods that were only available outside the existing networks. Patterns 
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of labour recruitment and employee development were often highly exclusionary (and the connection with 
risk avoidance in Northern Ireland was predictably high). In the case of Northern Ireland, where the labour 
market shows clear tendencies towards discreet segregation, high levels of social capital were associated 
with a range of employment practices that were designed to exclude potentially threatening outsiders, while 
promoting high levels of exchange of relevant information and skills among members of one’s own 
community. Friendship-network structures are able to promote anti-competitive strategies and enforce rules 
of invisible cartels, such as price-fixing, which have sub-optimal consequences for efficiency and 
innovation. More pertinently, there was evidence in our study of Northern Ireland and Scotland that 
networks functioned to damp down aspirations and keep the over-ambitious in their rightful place. 

Such research is helpful in explaining both the strength of social capital as a resource (in this case, in regard 
to informally acquired skills and knowledge) and some of its limits. Others have examined a range of 
related areas including the role of networks in diffusing innovation within the Danish furniture industry 
(Maskell 2000) and the function of friendships between competitors in the transmission of knowledge 
within the Australian hotel industry (Ingram and Roberts 2000). The concept therefore seems to have 
played a positive role in stimulating new research questions, and suggesting possible explanations for 
patterns of behaviour. 

The debate has not gone so far in respect of policy, and here I do think some caution is needed. However, it 
is wrong to assume that an emphasis on social capital therefore implies that policymakers should erect 
barriers around the ‘comfort zone’. Rather, any policy emphasis on social capital should rather draw 
attention to ways of enabling excluded individuals and communities to develop vertical linkages that ‘scale 
up’ the resources at their disposal (Woolcock 2001, 13). Nor is compulsion to train a necessary ingredient 
of any such policies. On the contrary: an emphasis on social capital draws attention to resources already in 
place. It is an alternative to the more conventional ‘deficit model’ of the strategies required to develop 
effective and appropriate vocational education and training. 

Finally, most policy thinking on vocational education and training, and much research, is excessively 
concerned with formal instruction and certificates. This is in itself a form of risk avoidance. Formal 
instruction and certificates are relatively easy to measure, they are frequently provided or regulated by the 
state, and they can also be costed with some precision. This is one reason why many economists writing 
about human capital tend to produce rates of return that are mainly or even solely concerned with the 
formal education and training system. It is conceivable of course that policy makers might decide to 
approach social capital in the same mechanistic way. 



4. Social capital in a Comfort Zone - Kathryn Ecclestone 
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So far, we don’t disagree that social capital is a positive heuristic device, that it offers an important lens on 
progressive and conservative tendencies in the types of social capital on offer and on the social capital 
fostered in formal and informal learning. Highlighting these dimensions empirically can, potentially, help 
to empower social groups to break cycles of economic and social deprivation by maximising and improving 
forms of social capital. Importantly, you remind us of our joint commitment to trying to analyse rigorously 
the background to social exclusion and you point out that this may include self-exclusion in education and 
training. This commitment, our agreements and our disagreements will suggest policy and research 
implications and we should draw these out later. 

But before we do that, 1 think you represent my analysis wrongly in two key respects. First, you suggest 
that I am in danger of substituting a ridiculing of ’blaming the victim’ tendencies in current debates about 
lifelong learning for robust analysis of deprivation. Instead, my criticism of these traits is founded on a fear 
that such analysis is absent in mainstream policy debates. This is probably not surprising but it is worrying 
when similar lack of analysis leads to professional educators espousing their own subtle forms of ‘blame 
the victim’. 1 argued that a thesis of risk aversion offers a way of showing how subtle these new forms are. 

Second, because you can find no causal explanation for evidence cited by Furedi and extended by me for 
risk aversion, you don’t address the problem of professional risk aversion and the subtle way that this can 
operate inside formal learning programmes. (1 agree completely that we don’t know enough about informal 
learning). Instead, you argue that Furedi highlights individual risk aversion and rejects positive risk. 1 
think he sees the opposite case where people continue to take all sorts of creative and positive risks, 
alongside damaging ones both to themselves and others. Of course, some risks are inherently dangerous or 
irresponsible both to oneself or to others (or socially constructed as such!) and it’s easy to generate an 
obvious list. But others are necessary to growing up, being a parent, being a responsible citizen etc. The 
problem is not individual risk-taking but that more and more everyday behaviours, including ‘good’ risks, 
are deemed by professionals and government as bad ones and, more insidiously, as irresponsible and in 
need of regulation. Many of the risks you cite are now accompanied by health warnings: if you get your 
kicks from going up and down escalators, helpful notices on New York ones will warn you of risks. If you 
cycle the west coast of America without a crash helmet for the thrill of the wind in your hair, you will get a 
heap of moralising nagging from otherwise quite liberal people! These are not merely facetious examples 
but signs that behaviours are increasingly characterised as risky. Even capitalist risk taking is surrounded 
by a growing industry of risk calculation and, often, avoidance (see Elliott and Atkinson, 1998). Or, 
behaviours seen as risky (promiscuity, for example) are depicted as an individual trait which can be cured, 
such as ‘sex addiction’. New risks, new victims. I don’t think that Furedi suggests anywhere that all this 
emanates from professional vested interests, although this is perhaps one effect. I think he sees the trend, 
more marked in the USA than here, as a 'Zeitgeist*. Is it possible to cite evidence and then seek structural 
explanations for ideological shifts? 
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Your point about risk aversion in formal qualifications is pertinent. In a recent two year study, I explored 
the impact of the outcome-based assessment regime in Advanced General National Vocational 
Qualification (GNVQs) on further education students’ autonomy and motivation (Ecclestone 2002). If I 
apply notions of ‘risk aversion’ to this study, both progressive and negative dimensions to social capital 
emerge. (It is important to acknowledge that the study did not seek to operationalise the concept of social 
capital amongst teachers and students). I explored concepts of ‘autonomy’ and ‘ motivation’, 
characterising different types of each attribute and showing how they fluctuated during a two-year learning 
programme (see Ecclestone 2000 for detailed discussion of the typology). The study showed that deep 
forms of motivation and critical autonomy require strategic attention from teachers through pedagogy and 
particularly formative assessment. Attention also needs to be paid to the types of social capital outside 
formal education that students can draw upon (Bates and Allatt 1998) as well as to the social capital 
fostered during a course. New forms of social capital are especially important. Yet motivation and 
autonomy are potentially risky, partly because they might involve a new learning identity from one 
developed from previous experience (see also Brookfield, 2000) and thereby different from the learning 
identity of peers, family or other networks. This new identity might mean concerted effort and engagement 
with study and learning, rejection of peer norms of low levels of work, new social capital and new ways of 
thinking. It also requires good supportive networks that contribute to deep forms of motivation and 
autonomy. Risk-taking and its effects on adults’ learning identity is, therefore, complex and contains 
elements of both compulsion and voluntarism (Field, 2001). 

The first model of GNVQs aimed for real-life vocational projects to enable students to develop new 
networks and contacts within local communities while an ethos of active learning would encourage new 
social and working relationships for these projects within the GNVQ group itself. And, as Bates and Allatt 
(1999) argue, opportunities to develop cultural capital are affected by opportunities to draw on social 
networks outside a course such as family and employers. The 18 students in my study developed their 
social capital largely with ‘people like them’. In addition to limited external contacts for many students, 
institutional factors affected possibilities for going outside these boundaries. Lack of resources for more 
than 15 hours formal contact with teachers working with the whole group, a feature common in full time 
FE college courses, students developed their own ad hoc networks based almost solely on friendship 
cliques. For less confident students who saw GNVQs as a ‘second chance’ to gain a ‘good qualification’, 
these informal and secure networks were crucial to their motivation and to their perception of being 
independent. Importantly, peer support, combined with encouragement for students to work to the 
assessment specifications without intervention from teachers, shaped a ‘comfort zone’ of acceptable 
engagement and norms of working. Ultimately, this constrained their own and teachers’ expectations of 
autonomy to merely having command of the official requirements. Their interpretations of these 
requirements also encouraged students to resist work that was ‘too difficult’, pressuring teachers to work 
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within the boundaries of assessment criteria. Apart from the six highest achieving students, students also 
resisted working with peers outside their friendship cliques. 

Teachers’ concern for students’ prospects was mediated by regulation from the Qualification and 
Curriculum Authority and awarding bodies to ensure that they also compiled closely with the assessment 
regime. Teachers therefore worked within a comfort zone of acceptable engagement, coaching students 
through the requirements and allowing friendship working patterns to remain the same over two years. 
Departing from these requirements had strong images of risk for teachers, while conditions of service in 
colleges and continuous upheaval and restructuring made teachers’ own work increasingly risky. ‘Playing 
safe’, ‘getting through’, ‘tracking and checking’ students' work narrowly within confines of the assessment 
criteria were rational responses to such pressures; networks, trust and norms were similarly safe and audit- 
based. Accepting the risks of failure through not meeting the requirements reduced any possibilities for 
social capital to safe, comfortable networks that, in turn, constrained expectations of engagement. In this 
context, teachers or students who wanted to take risks such as engaging critically with the content of 
modules became ‘outsiders’ to the GNVQ community. Such pressures led one of the nine teachers to give 
up his long-held aspirations as a sociology teacher to encourage students to think critically and, instead, 
covered only the content relevant to the ‘Pass’ criteria. And a recent follow-up interview with one of the 
six high achieving students, now in his second year of university, revealed that his desire to engage 
critically with the content of some of the modules in his Business degree produces a similar ‘outsider’ 
effect. This makes him turn in on his immediate group of like-minded peers for support. 

In such a climate, trust between students and between teachers and students coalesces around conforming 
to norms of engagement. In GNVQs, these norms were influenced strongly by the prescriptive nature of 
the assessment regime where giving students ‘ownership’ of the criteria gave them a powerful basis for 
shaping norms. By the end of two years, notions of ‘good’ GNVQ teachers and ‘good’ students held by the 
sample had changed to those who got the student through and autonomous students were those who could 
get themselves through! 
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All of this implies that our exploration of social capital, networks and trust within learning programmes 
should acknowledge this ideological dimension - even if we do not yet have a convincing explanation for 
evidence that risk aversion does seem, for me anyway, to exist! If we don't, then I think social capital will 
too easily be infected with conservative risk and low expectations, followed by mechanistic measures of its 
impact. Lastly, if risk aversion infects the forms of social capital that teachers promote overtly and 
unwittingly, and the forms that learners are prepared to develop, then ‘starting where the learners are' takes 
on an extremely reactionary role. Ultimately, risk aversion, comfort and safety will start from where they 
are... and then leave them there. 



Conclusion: Risk and Social Capital in Academic Communication 

Perhaps it is worth reflecting on forms of social capital that ‘people like us' can, potentially, develop 
through an exchange like this one. This is not simply self-indulgence on our part. After all, feminists have 
famously criticised the role of old boy networks and patriarchal informal cultures in creating the ‘glass 
ceiling' phenomenon (Currie and Thiele 2001, 92), while Bourdieu similarly noted the role of contacts and 
trust in reproducing the heirarchies of power and esteem among the tribes of ''homo academicus'' (Bourdieu 
1998). Throughout this dialogue, we found ourselves exchanging emails about the nature of the research 
community in post-compulsory education and training, and wondering out loud why focussed, critical 
exchanges of this kind were relatively rare within that community. 

Critical autonomy and deep forms of intrinsic motivation are both expected in, and integral to, our roles as 
academic researchers. Yet, they seem, often, to take an individualistic, introspective form, at least in our 
small world of academic VET research. And, while social capital develops our autonomy by extending 
networks with students and peers, there seem to be very few public risks in offering new arguments or even 
engaging with old ones! It seems that if people criticise arguments from outside cosy networks of like- 
minded academics, and outside the private and insular formats of written articles, the vitriolic exchanges 
that often take place suggest a low level of trust. The resulting tendency to seek avoidance of risk means 
that, too commonly, ideas are simply not directly debated. Hence the familiar pattern in VET research of 
one-off studies that neither engage directly with the existing literature, nor seek to challenge and test the 
findings of others. 

There are of course general occupational reasons - such as intense workloads, competing priorities and 
limited proper time to talk things through - which help explain this pattern. Typically, also, researchers in 
this field are fragmented by disciplinary and organisational boundaries; within universities, VET research 
may be conducted by small groups or even individuals, scattered across several departments, and frequently 
isolated from one another. The general shift towards a more competitive ethos within academic life, and the 
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managerial domination of higher education by the ‘long generation’ of largely male academics appointed 
during the years of expansion (now thirty years ago or more), may also have fostered an insider culture and 
inhibited constructive debate. 

In this exchange, we have cooperated to explore common concerns and to create a potentially new network 
if others engage with our ideas. We both share, in general, the norms of a rationalist approach to academic 
engagement, which sees truth as more than a neo-Foucauldian game, and appeals instead to the analytical 
interplay of evidence and logic. Trust is needed both for conforming to norms and for maintaining 
credibility in our network of two, and the networks that cross into it. But trust is needed for other 
dimensions to any critical autonomy we might develop. For example, the risk involved in debating 
controversial ideas in draft and in public is affected, for both of us, by feelings of status and academic 
confidence. Nevertheless, as a relatively junior academic, Kathryn is taking the risk in partnership with (or, 
as some might perceive it, under the sponsorship or patronage of) someone more senior and more confident 
in public arenas of academic debate. As the more established academic, John in turn has accepted that there 
are risks of exposure in testing out a relatively unfamiliar format in front of an unknown audience. This 
requires trust, on both sides, that criticism is genuinely meant to explore and improve the ideas rather than 
the personal status of the person dealing it out and that debate in public will be similarly motivated. 

This process has also led us to reflect on the prospects for future research into the relationships between 
VET and social capital. The role of social capital as a mechanism for transmitting information and skills is 
now widely acknowledged, and this has a number of consequences for both policy and practice. This in 
turn is part of a wider acceptance that some understanding of particular social arrangements and milieus is 
vital to a holistic analysis of the generation and transmission of skills and knowledge. While it is clear to 
both of us that explicit policy formation in this area is still in its infancy, Robert Putnam and many others 
(including the OECD and World Bank) are now pressing the policy community to examine the benefits of 
investing in social capital. We therefore expect that this will become a fruitful area of investigation for the 
future. 

A brief agenda for further research arising from the present dialogue would include: 

• the impact of informal learning through contacts and networks upon economic performance; 

• the impact of informal learning through contacts and networks upon social inequalities and exclusion; 

• social capital and informal learning within workplace contexts (Macneil 2001); 

• the extent to which educational and training activities themselves generate new types of social capital; 

• the question of whether particular types of social capital may favour or hinder risk-taking, innovation 
and enterprise; 

• empirical evidence concerning the relationship between social capital and a more or less benevolent 
authoritarianism in respect of policy; 
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• the relationship between theories of social capital and attempts to operationalise situated cognition for 
purposes of pedagogic research (such as Lave and Wenger 1991); and 

• the extent to which theories of social capital are compatible with other attempts to model the social 
space within which knowledge and skills are transmitted, such as recent investigations of social 
milieus and continuing education in Germany (Barz 2000). 

We also believe that the VET research community could usefully consider the ways in which its own social 
capital might be built in the future. Our own clear preference would be for an open approach to networking 
that tolerates diversity, encourages newcomers and has plenty of capacity for bridging ties across different 
domains of VET, as well as into the worlds of policy and practice. We see these as vital steps in the 
creation of a high trust culture that will foster sustained debate and collaboration, encourage risk and 
innovation, and help raise the collective status of what remains a somewhat marginal and fragmented field. 
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Abstract 

Educational policy in Sweden has been to raise the minimum level of educati onal attainment of 
young people and this is still the current policy. A recent reform of upper secondary school, in 
which the two-year vocational programmes have become three -year programmes, was implemented 
all over the country in 1 995/96. Before this ref orm was decided upon an extensive pilot scheme with 
three-year vocational programmes started in the final years of the 1980s. In the beginning of the 
1990s young people with two- as well as with three-year vocational education entered the labour 
market at the same time. Thus, the value of the two- and three-year programmes in the labour mar- 
ket can be compared for the same period. The aim of the study is to investigate the market value of a 
number of three-year vocational programmes in comparison with corresponding two -year pro- 
grammes. A register from Statistics Sweden with individual data on education and labour market 
position for the population of working age has been used to provide data. 
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1 Introduction 



Educational policy in Sweden, since the end of the second world war, has been to raise the 
minimum level of educational attainment of young people and this is still the current pol- 
icy. In the 1960s a nine -year comprehensive education was implemented. In 1971 a re- 
formed upper secondary school was introduce d, which also included vocational education. 
The vocational programmes were two-year programmes with a mix of general education 
and vocational training. The academic programmes were mainly three -year programmes. A 
recent reform of upper secondary school ha s been implemented all over the country in 
1995/96. In this reform the vocational programmes have become three -year programmes 
and with more general education. 

Before this reform was implemented all over the country a pilot scheme with three -year 
vocational programmes was conducted in the school years 1988/89-90/91. In the first 
school year of the pilot scheme about 6 000 students were planned to participate. The year 
after 10 000 students were planned to participate and the third, i.e. the last year 1 1 200 stu- 
dents (SOU 1992:25) were planned to participate. This scheme concerned about 1 1 percent 
of the students in the vocational programmes the first year, 17 percent the second and 21 
percent the third year. This means that in the beginning of the 1990s you ng people with 
two- and three-year vocational education respectivily left school and entered the labour 
market at the same time. It is therefore possible to follow young adults both with a two- 
year and a three -year vocational education in the labour market at the same time. 

The paper is structured as follows. The aims of the study are in Section 2. Section 3 
gives a brief description of the implementation of the reform in upper secondary school. 
Section 4 presents the pilot scheme. Section 5 gives the deta ils of the data and discusses 
the method. The results are presented in Section 6. In Section 7 we have the conclusions. 



2 Aims 

The aim of the study is to investigate the labour market position of young adults with a 
three-year vocational education and training from the pilot scheme. Their position on the 
labour market will be compared with young adults with a two -year vocational education 
and training from the regular vocational programmes in upper secondary school. Have a 
third year in the upper secondary school made any differences after a few years on the 
labour market? Have the young adults with a three-year vocational education and training 
been employed to a greater extent than those with a shorter vocational education and 
training? Did they get a higher wage? Have a third year meant the same for men and 
women? 

A register from Statistics Sweden with individual data about their education and labour 
market position of the population of working age (16-64) will be used in the study. 



3 The implementation of the reform in upper 
secondary school 

Before we begin to describe the pilot scheme it is of value to give a short introduction to 
the implementation of the reform. We will present the gradual implementation of the re- 
form by studying the number of students leaving upper secondary school from the two - 
and the three-year vocational programmes. 

The new reform was implemented gradually in the upper secondary school from the 
school year 1992/93 and was completely implemented in the school year 1995/96 (Prop. 

1 990/9 1 :85). The transition from two- year vocational programmes to three -year vocational 
preparatory programmes is shown in Table 1 . 
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Table 1. The transition from two-year vocational programmes to three -year vocational 
programmes. Number of students leaving upper secondary school 

Programmes 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 

2- year vocational 39 539 36 202 35 273 32 949 23 088 3 537 136 

3- year vocational, pilot scheme 421 4 389 7 435 8 605 10 566 5 646 289 31 

3-year vocational ... . 13 404 40 756 37 122 

Source: Statistics Sweden (1999b). 

The first students with a three -year vocational programme left upper secondary school 
already in 1990. They were only 421. In the next year the 4 389 students with a three-year 
vocational education left upper secondary school. They had participated in the pilot 
scheme. The last year the students with a two-year vocational education was in majority 
among the school leavers with a vocational of students was in 1994. In 1997 there were 
only students with a three-year vocational programme who left upper secondary school. 



4 The pilot scheme 

4.1 An overview 

The pilot scheme began in the school year 1988/89 with a plan of receiving about 6 000 
students. In the school year 1989/90 it was planned to receive about 10 000 students and in 
1991 to receive 1 1 200 in the pilot scheme. The structure of the pilot scheme is illustrated 
in Table 2. 



Table 2. The structure of the pilot scheme 





1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 


6 000 students 






► 






10 000 students 








► 




1 1 200 students 










► 
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Most of the students in the pilot scheme left upper secondary school after three years. 
Thus, most of the 6 000 students left school in 1991 and most of the students in the last co- 
hort left in 1993. 

Before the reform a student could chose among 17 vocational programmes in upper 
secondary school. 1 Most of these were reformed into a three-year vocational programme in 
the pilot scheme. However, there were some exceptions. Two of the two-year vocational 
programmes were not reformed. These two programmes were production and maintenance 
engineering, and consumer studies. There were also a few new three -year vocational 
programmes which did not have a comparable vocational programme in the two-year 
system. Table 3 shows the number of students that was expected and how many that was 
received in the different vocational programmes. 
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Table 3. Number of expected and admitted students by educational programme 
and year in the pilot scheme 



Programme 


1988/89 1988 

Number Number of 
of admitted 

expected students 
students 


1989/90 

Number 

of 

expected 

students 


1989 

Number of 
admitted 
students 


1990/91 

Number 

of 

expected 

students 


1990 

Number of 
admitted 
students 


Building and construction 


296 


287 


408 


403 


432 


429 


Electrical & telecom- 
munication engineering 


528 


535 


656 


637 


776 


770 


Motor and transport 
engineering 


752 


725 


992 


961 


1 056 


1 035 


Commercial 


210 


207 


660 


640 


990 


953 


Industrial technology 


1 536 


1 380 


1 856 


1 638 


1 976 


1 739 


Caring services 


2 106 


1 804 


2 946 


2 434 


3 040 


2 537 


Textile & clothing 
manufacturing 


136 


122 


208 


163 


224 


186 


Nursing 


256 


226 


390 


389 


420 


420 


Heating, ventilation 
& plumbing 


64 


65 


72 


73 


104 


105 


Natural resource use 


352 


328 


640 


588 


720 


717 


Craft 


- 


- 


32 


31 


64 


61 


Restaurant 


- 


- 


336 


335 


416 


414 


Food manufacturing 


- 


- 


224 


205 


256 


229 


Painting & decorating 


- 


- 


56 


54 


88 


86 


Sheet-metal roofing 
& ventilation 


- 


- 


56 


51 


56 


52 


Woodwork 


- 


- 


144 


130 


168 


152 


Productive engineering 


- 


- 


176 


147 


208 


161 


Graphic 


- 


- 


- 


- 


112 


112 


Total 


6 236 


5 679 


9 852 


8 879 


11 106 


10 158 



Source: SOU 1990:75 & Statistics Sweden, Statistical yearbook, various issues. 



The number of received students was about 91 percent of the number that was planned 
for. In all the three years a new age cohort was received in the pilot scheme. 



1 See Appendix A. 
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Most of the students (84 percent) who participated in the pilot scheme and who were 
admitted in the school year 1988/89 were 16 years old or would become 16 years old du r- 
ing the year (SOU 1989:90). The evaluations (SOU 1989:90; SOU 1990:75; SOU 1992:25) 
show that the distribution of gender in the three-year vocational programmes follows the 
traditional gender segregated pattern from the two-year vocational programmes, i.e. in 
most of the programmes either men or women dominate. 

The work related training in the three -year programmes took place every year in the pi- 
lot scheme. 10 percent of the time in the first and second grade was spent at a work place 
while 60 percent of the time was spent at a work place in the third grade (SOU 1990:75). 
Expressed in weeks it was 4 and 22 weeks, respectively. 2 

4.2 The implementation of the pilot scheme 3 

The pilot scheme with the three -year vocational programmes in upper secondary school 
had several aims. One was extended workplace training in order to increase the quality of 
the vocational training. At the workplace the equipment is usually more up to date than in 
school. Another aim was to give the students more on general education to prepare them 
for higher education. Hence, the implementation of the pilot scheme involved many agen- 
cies. 

In this section we will outline which agencies were involved and what they meant for 
the process of decisions. First of all it was decided by the Ministry of Education to delegate 
the responsibility of the implementation to the National board of education 4 . They selected 
which municipality was to participate. They also decided the how many classes in each 
municipality should participate. The upper secondary school were Financed by the central 



2 The system that is in use in the upper secondary school today the work related training included in the voca- 
tional programmes has decreased (Prop. 1990/91 :85). 

3 The information in this section is taken from SOU 1989:106. 

4 In 1991 it was replaced by the National Agency for Education. 
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government and not by the local governments at that time, so the schools usually followed 
central decisions. 

The local school boards in the municipalities applied to participate. Usually, the initia- 
tive came from the local upper secondary school that wanted to participate. First the local 
school negotiated with the local firms about their possibilities to receive students and give 
them extended workplace training. This was often the most difficult part of the new three - 
year programme. 

The application was sent to the county school board. They examined the applications 
and made recommendation to the National board of education which school should partici- 
pate. The final decision was made by the National board of education. They had the fol- 
lowing criteria and assessments to select the participating municipalities in the pilot 
scheme. 

Proportionality was one of the criteria. It meant that the number of students on each 
programme in the pilot scheme should be in proportion to the size of the corresponding 
two-year programme. However, in some cases there were some exceptions from this crite- 
rion. Small programmes in the regular system were over-represented. Also the labour mar- 
ket put some limits to what was possible to obtain. Another criterion was that every class 
in the pilot scheme should substitute a class in the corresponding two-year programme. 
Even from this criterion a few exceptions was made. In some municipalities it was not po s- 
sible to change all the regular classes into three -year classes within the same programme, 
as the number of expected students in the pilot scheme were limited. For example, if one 
municipality had six classes with a two-year metal work programme then all these were 
not replaced by a three-year industrial technology programme. This also made it possible 
for a few students to make a choice to attend a two -year or a three- year programme in the 
same school. 

The third criterion was the local possibility to arrange the extended workplace training. 
The municipalities’ resources to arrange this, was examined by the trade association in 
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question. The National board of education made no investigation of their own but relied on 
the trade associations’ recommendations. 

The National board of education received applications from local school boards for 
10 100 students. About 5 000 students could participate in the pilot scheme. Thus, all local 
school boards were not permitted to participate and the dimension of participation in the 
selected municipalities was also restricted. 

In the second year of the pilot scheme it was decided that schools already participating 
in the pilot scheme should continue their participation by receiving a new age cohort in 
grade 1 of their three -year programmes. It was also decided that the number of students in 
the pilot scheme should expand to 10 000 students. The National board of education had 
the same criteria the second year of the pilot scheme as for the first but another criterion 
was added. It concerned the extended number of students. They should be distributed over 
the country to municipalities of varying size and characteristics. The recommendations by 
the trade associations regarding the workplace training were even more important in the 
second year of the pilot scheme. All together the local school boards applied to pa rticipate 
with 15 400 students. About 10 400 students could participate in the second year of the pi- 
lot scheme. Thus, a selection of local boards and the dimension of their participation were 
made also the second year. 

The third year of the pilot scheme h as not been evaluated. The number of schools in the 
third year was very much the same as the previous year, since the number of students in 
the pilot scheme was extended by only 1 200 students. 



5 Data and method 

The research material consists of data taken from the Longitudinal register of education 
and labour market statistics (LUCAS) from Statistic Sweden (1999a). The register consists 
of data on education and labour market status for the whole Swedish population of work- 
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ing age (16-64 years). The register has data from 1990 until 1998. The research material 
gives us the opportunity to use the ’’natural experiment” that took place during the years 
when the pilot scheme with the three -year vocational programmes was in full swing. Due 
to this we are able to compare the young adults with a three -year vocational education with 
those with a two-year vocational education in the same vocational field. 

Our investigation group consists of young adult bom in 1974 and who left the nine-year 
comprehensive school at age 16 in 1990 and continued to a three -year vocational program 
the same year and completed their three -year programme three years later. We have two 
comparison groups. One is bom the same year as the investigation group, and continued to 
a regular two-year program in 1990 and completed two years later. The other is one year 
younger (bom in 1975) and left upper secondary school with a two-year vocational educ a- 
tion the same year as the investigation group. Thus, we have only included young adult 
who have completed their education and training without any delay both in the investiga- 
tion and in the comparison groups. We will compare young adults in investigation and 
comparison groups by the vocational field of their programme. Young men with an 
industrial technology programme will be compared with young men with the correspond- 
ing two-year metal work programme etc. 

We have not included those young adults who participated in a two- year vocational 
programme, but who directly continued with an extra third year in the upper secondary 
school. This third year was not initially planned for and we have no information about the 
containt of this third year for the majority of these students. 

Tabell 4 gives the two- and three-year vocational programmes which will be compared 
in the study. 
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Table 4. Two- and three-year vocational programmes 



Two-year vocational programmes 



Three-year vocational programmes 



Building and construction 



Building and construction 



Electrical and telecommunications engineering Electrical and telecommunications engineering 



Motor engineering 

Retail trade and clerical work 

Metal work 

Food manufacturing 

Food manufacturing, option restaurant 

Nursing, option child and youth caring 

Nursing, option caring 



Motor and transport engineering 

Commercial 

Industrial technology 

Food manufacturing 

Restaurant 

Nursing 

Caring services 



Since the transition to the labour market usually is a more or less long process (Amell - 
Gustafsson & Skjold, 1990; Murray, 2000) it is important to follow the young adults 
during several years. The young adults will be followed on the labour market from 1993 
until 1998. The rather long period of follow-up makes it possible to study in what sense the 
young adults have successed to have a permanent link to the labour market. The 
employment status and wages for the young adults will be studied. 

Since it was the municipality that applied to participate in the pilot scheme the 
indvidual student had limited possibilities to chose between a three- or a two-year 
vocational program. The effect of selection will therefore probably be much smaller than in 
a study of students from the regular programmes in the upper secondary school. Furher, 
there are no reasons for the employer to think that the three-year vocational programmes 
have another recruitment than the two- years. Possible differences between these young 
adults with a two- or a three -year vocational education and training can therefore to a great 
extent be related to differences in their education. 
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6 Results 



6.1 Are the students in the three-year vocational programmes a selected group? 

As noted in section 5 those young adults who participated in the pilot scheme in the three - 

year vocational programmes might be a selected group. In order to examine whether there 
are any initial differences between the investigation and comparison groups we have stud- 
ied their grades in the leaving certificate from compulsory school. Table 5 shows the re- 
sults. 

The young men who completed a three -year industrial technology programme seem to 
have a slightly higher average grade from compulsory school than youn g men who partici- 
pated in the two-year metal work programme in the ordinary system. Almost no differ- 
ences are found between men with a two - and three-year education in the other vocational 
fields. 

For the young women there is a somewhat larger difference between those with the 
three-year nursing education and those with the corresponding two-year education. Ho w- 
ever, in the programme caring services we observe that the women with a three -year edu- 
cation have even a lower average grade than the women with a two -year education. 

For the mixed gender programmes we find that both young men and women who par- 
ticipated in the three-year commercial and three -year restaurant have a somewhat higher 
average grade than those young men and women who participated in the corresponding 
two-year programmes. No differences are found between young men and women who par- 
ticipated in the three- or two-year food manufacturing programme. 

The above results indicate that there exists a selection bias into some of the three-year 
vocational programmes, but these differences are limited (except for the three-year nursing 
programme) so the selection bias ought not to be a great problem in the study. 



Table 5. Grades in the leaving certificate from compulsory school by vocational 
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programmes 



Programme 


Year of 
ending the N 
programme 


Men 

Average 

grade 


Std 


N 


Women 

Average 

grade 


Std 


Industrial technology 


3-year 1993 1060 


2,5 


0,44 








Metal work 


2-year 1993 599 


2,2 


0,40 








Metal work 


2-year 1992 993 


2,2 


0,43 








Electrical & telecommunications 


3-year 1993 626 


3,2 


0,35 








Electrical & telecommunications 


2-year 1993 913 


3,1 


0,38 








Electrical & telecommunications 


2-year 1992 1672 


3,1 


0,36 








Motor & transport engineering 


3-year 1993 696 


2,8 


0,37 








Motor engineering 


2-year 1993 959 


2,6 


0,38 








Motor engineering 


2-year 1992 1432 


2,6 


0,42 








Building & construction 


3-year 1993 324 


3,2 


0,32 








Building & construction 


2-year 1993 1152 


3,0 


0,38 








Building & construction 


2-year 1992 1953 


3,1 


0,37 








Nursing 


3-year 1993 






217 


3,6 


0,34 


Nursing 


2-year 1993 






691 


3,1 


0,50 


Nursing 


2-year 1 992 






1235 


3,2 


0,46 


Caring services 


3 -year 1 993 






1535 


3,1 


0,45 


Caring services 


2-year 1 993 






875 


3,2 


0,50 


Caring services 


2-year 1 992 






1288 


3,3 


0,48 


Commercial 


3-year 1993 220 


3,1 


0,39 


407 


3,2 


0,37 


Retail trade & clerical work 


2-year 1993 625 


2,7 


0,36 


1299 


• 2,8 


0,39 


Retail trade & clerical work 


2-year 1992 842 


2,8 


0,35 


2261 


2,9 


0,38 


Food manufacturing 


3-year 1993 66 


2,6 


0,39 


78 


2,8 


0,43 


Food manufacturing 


2-year 1993 116 


2,6 


0,42 


88 


2,9 


0,50 


Food manufacturing 


2-year 1992 121 


2,5 


0,45 


112 


2,8 


0,49 


Restaurant 


3-year 1993 106 


3,3 


0,31 


169 


3,4 


0,30 


Food manufacturing - option restaurant 2-year 1 993 340 


3,0 


0,43 


504 


3,1 


0,40 


Food manufacturing - option restaurant 2-year 1 992 537 


3,0 


0,37 


822 


3,2 


0,36 
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6.2 Employment 

Unemployment was continually very high during the 1990s in Sweden until 1998 when 
unemployment rates began to decrease. Among young adults it was even higher. The tran- 
sition from school to work has therefore been difficult for many young people during the 
1990’s in Sweden. In general, the employment rate decreased among young people and 
young adults already in the beginning of the 1990’s. The employment rate for young adults 
aged 20-24 was 1 1 percent in 1990 and 7 percent in 1998 (Statistics Sweden, 2001). The 
most important criterion on the situation on the labour market is therefore if the young 
adults had got a job or not. The wages are usually not very low for young adults since the 
unions and the employers have agreed to equal minimum wages irrespective of age for the 
same kind of job in Sweden. Thus, on the ordinary labour market there are no special 
wages for young adults. Instead they have more difficulties to get a job than adults of 
working age (Wadensjo, 1987). 

Men 

The employment rates for the men with a three -year and a two-year education in the four 
different vocational fields (industrial technology - metal work, electrical and telecommu- 
nication engineering, motor and transport engineering - motor engineering, and building 
and construction) show a similar pattern in all four vocational fields. The employment 
rates converge at the end of the studied period. The employment rates differ to some extent 
during the first years of investigation, but seem to disappear in the last two years. The 
young men with a two-year vocational education who left upper secondary school in 1992 
had a higher employment rate in 1993 than the other men. However, their advantage disap- 
peared already the following year. In the following years they had very much the same 
employment rate as the men with a three -year vocational education. 

The men with a two-year vocational education who left school in 1993 had a somewhat 
lower employment rates than the men with a three -year vocational education during most 
of the investigated period. In the last year this difference almost disappeared. The only ex- 
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ception was found among men with. a building and construction education. Men with a 
three-year education had a somewhat lower employment rate than the men with a two-year 
education in the last to years. 

Women 

Two programmes, which were dominated by worn en, nursing and caring services, are in- 
vestigated. The employment rates for women with a three -year and two-year vocational 
education show a similar pattern. The employment rates for the different groups converge 
at the end of the investigated period. For women with a nursing education they converge 
already after three years, i.e. in 1996 but not until 1998 for women with a caring services 
education. The young women with a three -year nursing education had lower employment 
rates than the women with a two-year education in the first two years and afterwards they 
had almost the same as these women. The women with a two-year nursing training who 
left school in 1992 had an advantage the first four years compared with the women with a 
three-year education, but it disappeared in 1996. 

Women with a three -year caring education had higher employment rates in the first two 
years compared to the women with a two-year caring education. However, in the following 
years of the investigated period they had only a small advantage compared to the women 
with a two-year education who entered the labour market at the same time as they did. 

Men and women 

Most vocational programmes are either dominated by men or by women. Only a few voc a- 
tional programmes have a mixed gender composition. The largest programme was co m- 
mercial in which a third of the students were men. The second largest mixed vocational 
programme was food manufacturing. The other vocational programmes with a mixed com- 
position are much smaller. The mixed vocational programmes have a special interest be- 
cause men and women with the same education can be compared. We have studied men 
and women in the two largest programmes. In order to compare the participants in the 



three-year food manufacturing programme and the three -year restaurant programme we 
have divided the participants in the two-year food manufacturing programme into two op- 
tions: a) food manufacturing and b) restaurant. 

The employment rates for men from the mixed gender programmes show a convergent 
pattern between the two- and three-year vocational programmes. The difference in e m- 
ployment rates is very small in the last two years of the investigated period. Highest e m- 
ployment rates were found among men with a two-year training of the same age as men 
with a three-year training but who left school a year earlier. Thus, the men with an extra 
year of training from these vocational programmes had no advantage of an extra year dur- 
ing the first five years on the labour market, in their chances to get a job. 

The women within the same vocational fields show a different pattern compared to the 
men. Both women with a three- year commercial education and women with a three-year 
restaurant education have an advantage compared to the women with a two-year education 
in the same field during the whole period, except the first year in 1993 for the women with 
a three-year commercial education. The women with a three -year food manufacturing edu- 
cation show rather similar employment rates as women with a two -year food manufactur- 
ing education and who entered the labour market in 1992. The women with a three-year 
commercial education have an advantage compared to women with a two-year office work 
education during the whole period, except for the first year. The women with a three-year 
restaurant education have a wage advantage compared to the women with a two- year edu- 
cation during the whole period. 

The above results show that women with a three-year education in these vocational 
fields have a somewhat higher employment rate than women with a t wo-year education in 
the same filed. 

6.3 Wages 

In the following section we will study the wages for the investigation and comparison 
groups. 
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Men 

The average wages for the four male dominated vocational programmes all show a similar 
pattern, small and diminishing differences between young men with a three- and young 
men with a two-year vocational education. 

The wage advantage for the men from three-year programmes was hardly visible in 
three of the male dominated vocational programmes. Only men in the three -year industrial 
technology programme had a very small wage advantage in the second part of the investi- 
gated period. 

Men with a two-year training who left school in 1992, a year earlier than the two other 
groups, had a somewhat higher average wage in the beginning of the investigated period. 
The men with a three -year education caught up after only one year (with the exception of 
the building and construction programme). The men with a two- year education who also 
left school in 1993 did also catch up, but a few years later. 

Women 

The wages for the women also show small differences at the end of the investigated period. 
In contrast to the men the average wage differ somewhat in the first years. 

The average wage for women with a three -year nursing education was not higher than 
for women with a two-year education who left school in the same year in 1993 during the 
whole period of investigation. The women with a two-year nursing education who left 
school a year earlier had a higher average wage the first two years, but this advantage di- 
minished the following two years of the period. Thus, they had an advantage of entering 
the labour market a year earlier. 

The average wage for the women with a three-year caring education was somewhat 
higher in the first years than for women with a two-year caring education who left school 
the same year. But this difference diminished by the end of the period. Women of the same 
age, as the investigation group, with a two-year caring education who entered the labour 
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market one year earlier had very similar average wage as the investigation group, although 
it varied somewhat the first years. 

Men and women 

The average wages for mixed gender vocational programmes show that differences in the 
average wages between the compared groups of men are somewhat larger in the beginning 
than in the end of the studied period. Only a very minor wage advantage is found for the , 
men with a three-year education compared to men having a two -year education at the end 
of the period in the commercial and restaurant programmes. Earlier in the studied period 
their advantage is not visible or varies between advantage and disadvantage. However, the 
men with a two-year education who left school the same year as the investigation group 
had a somewhat lower average wage than the men with a three -year education. 

The men with a three -year food manufacturing education had no wage advantage in 
comparison to the men with a two-year education who left school the same year in 1993. In 
contrast to the men in the commercial and restaurant programmes the men with a two-year 
food manufacturing education who left school in 1993 had a persistent small wage adva n- 
tage during the whole investigated period. 

For the women with a three -year education from the mixed gender vocational pro- 
grammes a small wage advantage is observed among women from all three vocational pro- 
grammes at the end of the investigated period. The women with a two-year education who 
left school in the same year as the investigation group have lower average wage during the 
whole period, but they caught up at the end of the investigated period. 



7 Conclusions 

In this study we have studied the labour market situation of young adults with a two-year 
and young adults with a three -year vocational education in upper secondary school. These 
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young adults have been compared in order to investigate whether the labour market situa- 
tion has been more favourable for those with a three -year vocational education than for 
those with a two-year education. We found no advantage for young adults with a three - 
year education in most of the studied vocational fields. Only marginal advantages in a few 
of the studied fields were found. 

The employment rates were only higher for women with a three -year restaurant educa- 
tion compared to women with a two-year education in the same field. The wages for men 
with a three-year education did not differ from the wages for men with a two -year educa- 
tion in the same field during most of the studied period. However, in most of the voc a- 
tional fields the men with a three -year education ended up with a minimal wage adva ntage 
the very last year of the investigated period. Men with a three-year industrial technology 
education had a minimal wage advantage not only the last year but for a four-year period. 

The wages for women with a three -year education in food manufacturing had a minimal 
wage advantage in comparison to women with a two-year education in the same field 
during investigated period except the first year. The other women with a three-year 
education had a minimal wage advantage only in the last year. 

Thus, the results indicate that another year in a vocational programme had hardly any 
visible value in the labour market in most of the investigated six-year period. However, in 
the last year of investigation we found a minimal wage advantage for the young adults with 
a three-year education in many of the studied vocational fields. Is this small advantage the 
beginning of an increasing wage benefit for another year in upper secondary school or is 
this advantage only a random effect? 

We have now only studied the value of a three-year vocational education in the labour 
market in the short run. We do not know the value in a longer time perspective. The three - 
year vocational programmes were also quite new for the employers, although many local 
employers were engaged in the work place training. Thus, the employers did not know 
how to judge the merit of an extra year. Moreover, another aim of the reform was to facili- 
tate transition to higher education. This aspect of the reform has not been studied here yet, 



but will be included in the study later. Other effects of a three -year vocational education 
such as better self-confidence, a higher motivation to continue to upgrade achieved qualifi- 
cations etc. is not included in the study. In order to investigate these aspects, new data must 
be collected. 
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Appendix A - Two-year vocational pro 
grammes 



Building and construction 

Electrical and telecommunications engineering 

Motor engineering 

Distribution and clerical 

Retail trade and clerical work 

Metalwork 

Community care 

Clothing manufacturing 

Nursing 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Gardening and landscaping 
Food manufacturing 
Process engineering 
Woodwork 

Production and maintenance engineering 
Consumer studies 
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TAKING CONTROL of their lives? 

AGENCY IN YOUNG ADULT TRANSITIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND THE NEW GERMANY 

Karen Evans, Institute of Education, University of London 

BACKGROUND 

This research builds on our previous Anglo-German and UK studies 1 , which have contrasted the regulated German 
and unregulated British approaches to transitions into the labour market. In this new study the ways in which social 
changes have impacted on the lives of individuals are central to the rationale. The Eastern and Western parts of 
Germany shared a common culture but operated totally different socio-economic systems during communism. West 
Germany and Britain had different versions of the same socio-economic system, but different cultural histories. 
Britain and Eastern Germany have experienced, from different starting points, strong effects of market forces and 
deregulation of previous systems. Government policy in both countries is now focused on 'people taking control of 
their own lives'. 

This project has explored comparatively the life experiences of 900 young adults in the under-researched 18-25 age 
group. The sample, drawn from the three cities of Derby (D), Hannover(H) and Leipzig (L), consisted of 300 
students in higher education (HE), 300 unemployed (U) and 300 employed (E) young people. In answering the 
question posed in the title, the research has shown these young adults to be struggling to take control of their lives, 
while the effects of those struggles are bounded in important ways by wider societal features as well as social 
background and institutional environments. Through a range of empirical encounters with young adults in the 
chosen ‘terrains’ we have developed the concept of bounded agency to explore and explain experiences of control 
and personal agency of 18-25 year olds in the settings of higher education, employment, unemployment and in their 
personal lives. 

To develop a conceptual scheme for investigation of the individualisation ‘thesis’ in the context of theories which 
explain structure and agency in different ways, we have taken the work of Beck (1992, 1998) and Baethge (1989) as 
theoretical sketches to be explored, contested and developed. We have expanded the continuum set out in the 
original proposal and located these and other theoretical stances within the dimensions of structure-agency, internal- 
external control, social reproduction-conversion, as shown in Figure 1. This has provided the basis for our 
conceptual scheme. The metaphor which portrays the research participants as ‘actors in the social landscape’ has 
been used as an heuristic device in exploring the meanings of the data. 

1 . In collecting a unique body of new evidence, a high level of cross-institutional and international collaboration 
has produced valuable data sets including very detailed quantitative survey findings from the total sample of 
900, together with a rich collection of group interview transcripts. 

2. In deepening knowledge of the relationships between structural features and feelings of control, we used 
questionnaire and group interview data to compare the experiences and orientations of young adults in the 
matrix of nine institutional settings and localities which structure experience and action in different ways, 
focusing on the ‘social regularities’. We also investigated gender and social class differences in feelings of 
control and indicators of agency. 

3. To develop an improved understanding of the factors involved in becoming socially defined as independent and 
personally effective or (conversely) marginalised in different settings, our analyses of the interview transcripts 
were triangulated with the questionnaire data. We also drew on case history and key informants’ data from the 
earlier projects identified in the proposal 2 , using these to inform the interpretations of our new data. 

4. To involve researchers and users (young people, policy makers, practitioners) in debate about the most effective 
ways to support transitional processes from the earliest stages, we produced an initial pamphlet on emerging 



1 Published as Bynner and Roberts (1991); Evans and Heinz (1994); Evans, Behrens and Kaluza (2000) 

2 Particularly our analysis of transition behaviours and career outcomes (Evans & Heinz 1994, Evans et al 1999) 
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findings and secured support 3 for 3 international seminars and workshops for researchers and users. These were 
held in Hannover, Leipzig and Derby respectively. Our dissemination programme is linking with planned 
Programme events to the end of the Programme in 2003 as well as engaging a wide range of users through 
presentations and web-site communications. 



METHODS 



There were three overlapping 'layers' of research, as follows. 

• Information gathering— documentary analysis and the gathering of as much information about the young people, 
their colleges, workplaces and their contexts as possible. 

• Structured questionnaires-administered to samples of approximately 100 respondents in each of the settings, 
producing mainly quantitative data. 

• Group interviews-with sub-samples drawn from the questionnaire respondents in each of the settings, producing 
mainly qualitative data. 

The methodological stages outlined above were used to work a way into young people's subjective perspectives on 
transitions and status passages in work, education and their personal lives. The use of both structured and 
unstructured techniques meant that several different viewpoints (e.g. official, unofficial, institutional, group, 
individual) were represented and triangulation of methods and of data sources strengthened the validity of the 
study's findings. Our aim has not been to draw conclusions about the wider populations of England and Germany, 
but to uncover commonalities and differences in the experiences of samples of 18-25 year olds matched by 
institutional setting in three cities, with nation providing part of the socio-political and structural environment which 
affects experience in significant ways. Our extended analysis of the socio-political environments has been published 
in Evans, Behrens and Kaluza (2000) 4 . 

With the co-operation of the College and University Principals, their Heads of Department and the subject tutors, 
Chambers of Commerce, Labour Administrations and a range of voluntary and community organisations, broadly 
representative samples were obtained for each type of 'institutional setting' in each locality. Close liaison between 
the team members allowed adjustments to made to ensure that the social categories of age, gender, occupational 
/educational level were adequately represented, as well as broad fields of employment and study, as appropriate. 
Nine hundred questionnaires were completed. The interview samples were selected from questionnaire respondents 
who had agreed to be part of the group interviews, with the aim of maximising comparability of the groups. The 
aim was to conduct 18 group interviews: two in each of the three settings in each of the cities, involving in total at 
least 108 of the survey participants. In practice, 21 interviews were carried out involving 136 participants 5 . 

The project is contributing to the reconceptualisation of agency as a process (Emirbayer and Mische 1999) in which 
past habits and routines are contextualised and future possibilities envisaged within the contingencies of the present 
moment. Accordingly, the questionnaire was structured to capture features of past lives, current experiences and 
orientations, and future perspectives of our research participants. The German and English versions of the 
questionnaires and group interview frameworks were developed together and piloted. 

The referees’ comments usefully pointed out that the differences in meanings would have to be addressed. As with 
all international studies, particular issues arise over comparability of educational level and occupational level. Our 
approach, informed by previous work (Bynner and Roberts 1991, Evans & Heinz 1993, Evans et al 2000), ensured 



3 The Hannover workshop was held at EXPO (World Exhibition) 2000 with the support of the UK pavilion; the 
Leipzig and Derby workshops were funded by the Anglo-German Foundation. 

4 This book, published by Macmillan in 2000 is not identified as nominated publication despite its high impact, as it 
combines analysis carried out under both the Anglo-German Foundation funded study and the present ESRC study. 

5 The further interviews were undertaken where it was considered desirable to have additional interview material 
available because of differences in balance and emphasis and in the conduct of the interviews. 



that these differences in meaning were taken into account from the outset and were borne centrally in mind in the 
analysis and interpretation of the data. The analysis, statistically, utilised cross tabulations, factor analysis, index 
construction and correlations including some multivariate work. The qualitative interview transcripts were fully 
transcribed, coded and analysed with the aid of Nvivo. The aim throughout was to link the three layers of 
qualitative, quantitative and documentary data to gain a full understanding of the positions of our respondents in 
their 'social landscapes'. 

RESULTS 

Our starting point was to analyse the data for each of the three groups (HE, E, U) separately, comparing the findings 
for each of the groups across and between the three localities (D, H, L). Our first nominated publication, which 
concentrates on unemployed young adults in the three cities, illustrates how we then set our initial analyses in 
context, combining sources of data to arrive at an initial understanding of the position of each group. Our next stage 
of analysis extended to 3x3 comparisons across groups and cities, first exploring questions of structure and agency 
(as represented in our second nominated publication) and then focusing on the initial research questions set out in 
our proposal. A factor analysis carried out on the full quantitative data set identified twelve factors of importance in 
the analysis of agency and control. Twelve viable CONTROL, AGENCY and FUTURE factors have been 
identified through an initial factor analysis (see Appendix 2) and scaled into indices. A further analysis identified 6 
SELF factors: 



S (1) sociable/confident SELF(l) 

C(l) fulfilled work life SELF(2) 

C(2) fulfilled personal life SELF(3) 

C(3) believes opportunities open to all SELF(4) 

C(4) believes own weaknesses matter SELF(5) 

C(5) planning not chance SELF(6) 

C(6) believes ability not rewarded 
A( 1 ) active career seeking 
A(2) unlikely to move - also F(l) 

A(3) politically active (group) 

A(4) helping/people career oriented 
F(2) negative view of the future 

Subsequent analysis used the full set of qualitative, quantitative and documentary evidence to explore the emerging 
findings further, with reference to our conceptual scheme, related research and national contexts. 

Actors in the social landscape 

One of the most striking findings has been the almost universal recognition of the importance of qualifications. The 
achievement of qualifications has the status of a universalised goal. The means for achieving these goals have 
diversified in both countries, but more in England than in Germany, and our respondents in the two German cities 
were more aware of the effects of ascribed characteristics of gender, ethnicity and social class than their counterparts 
in the English city (Table 1). More respondents in Derby considered that qualifications override other social 
characteristics in shaping life chances. 

To provide insights into the experiences and orientations of young people differently positioned within the social 
and institutional ‘landscapes’ in our three chosen localities, analyses compared the experiences of each group in turn 
across the three cities, as a precursor to thematic analysis across the full matrix. The experiences of our respondents 
within each of the three settings are compared in separate papers (see Evans et al(2001) and Behrens and Evans 
(2002). For the purposes of this presentation, I concentrate on the thematic analysis across the full matrix. 



general self confidence 
social self confidence 
personal strengths 
work strengths 
achievement barriers 
career/course choice 
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Comparing across settings and cities: the four research questions 

The four initial research questions outlined in our original proposal concentrated on comparisons across areas and 
settings. This section discusses our findings for each question in turn. 

Feelings of dependency and control 

Our first research question asked whether delayed entry to the labour market has created extended periods of 
dependence in the experience of 18-25 year olds and whether the extended, more institutionalised transitions of 
Germany were reflected in greater feelings of dependence and lack of control in the German groups. Our results 
showed that feeling of partial dependence on parents in all respects expect the financial , was felt by most, more 
than 60 per cent in all settings and cities. Age only affected financial independence substantially in the employed 
group, with three quarters of 22-25 year olds in employment reporting complete financial independence in Derby 
and Leipzig, slightly fewer in Hannover. Turning to other forms of parental help and support, a minority of between 
one fifth and two fifths considered themselves completely independent of those forms of support in the three cities 
in each setting. The rest saw themselves as partially independent. 

In summary these findings run counter to the hypothesis that extended transitions in education and training have 
elongated feelings and experiences of ’dependency’ on family in negative ways. If this were the case, there would be 
marked differences in feelings of dependence on parents between the group which has made full transitions into 
employment and the two groups experiencing extended transitions in education, training or schemes. Our results 
showed that all groups feel partially dependent for emotional and wider forms of support, the differences between 
the employed group and young people in the other two groups being confined to the financial forms of dependence. 
Here, the higher education group felt most financially dependent, irrespective of age, and the financial pressures 
experienced by the Derby group were apparent in the interviews. The fact that half of the unemployed respondents 
in Derby reported themselves to be financially independent probably reflects the lack of family/parental resources 
available to support them. ( Christie et al 2000). There is also evidence of dependency on state support and of 
financial hardship, stress, conflict with parents and experiences of exclusion in the unemployed group. It is true 
however, that many more young people than previously (pre 1990) are entering higher education after the 
completion of schooling and initial further education. The phenomenon of youth unemployment extending into the 
third decade of life and affecting more 20-25 year olds means extension of high levels of insecurity rather than 
extended dependence on family for many young adults, particularly in Derby where welfare and grants eligibility 
has reduced most. For most young adults, leaving home and setting up separate living arrangements remains the 
primary indicator of independence. The most striking finding was that the English groups scored higher than their 
German counterparts on most measures of control and individual agency in all three groups. This was consistent 
with the German groups’ greater awareness of the influences of external structures on life chances and supports the 
hypothesis that the institutionalised German framework is associated with lower feelings of control. ’Dependence' 
on family is not, however, always negatively experienced. 

Common experiences of gender, ‘race’ and social class 

The second research question asked how far our respondents shared common experiences of gender, race and social 
class. The group interviews proved a particularly powerful vehicle for exploring these issues, while providing data 
which was invaluable in interpretation of questionnaire results. Our design also enabled us to make comparisons by 
gender and social class, to explore some of the structural foundations of variations in control and agency exhibited 
by the respondents 6 . 

Gender 

The majority of group interview participants saw the effects of gender in life chances as outweighed in importance 
by the effects of educational qualifications, effort and performance. In this respect the qualitative evidence was 
consistent with the questionnaire response patterns. Despite this, there was awareness that particular sectors of the 
labour market remain biased towards one or other sex. Beyond this, more subtle forms of sexism were seen to be 
operating, such as people being stereotyped by the way they look and women having to perform better than men in 



6 while the samples reflected the ethnic composition of the population in each of three settings in each locality, the 
numbers were insufficient for conclusions to be drawn . 
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order to gain an equal degree of respect. There were frequent references to < competence ' overriding other factors , 
but within an overall awareness that there are differentials in the levels and status achieved by females and males in 
employment and the economy. 

More generally, the interview transcripts revealed awareness of gender alongside the individual attribution of 
success, with a sense of acceptance by young women of the need to prove oneself more as a female. While there 
were quite powerful discourses around gender in many of the groups, there were differences in emphasis in the 
perceptions of scope and limits for choice and equality of treatment. Even the English groups appear more 
differentiated than Amot (2000) has suggested. The demands of childbearing and childrearing were at the forefront 
of the thoughts of our German female respondents. 

In the German interviews, although women were generally seen as having the same chances as men at work, the 
view was often expressed that women must at some point ‘choose between work and family’. In the questionnaire 
responses, many more women than men gave priority to ‘child- rearing possibilities’ as something they wanted from 
work in all areas, but more in Germany than in Derby. However the largest proportion in any group who considered 
this a priority was 50 per cent (Leipzig females in higher education). There is little evidence of the emergence of the 
‘new man’ who pays close attention to family considerations. 

Differences in male and female views of equality in society as measured by the factor 'believes opportunities are 
open to all' were found only in Leipzig , where females generally believed less that equality existed. This was the 
case irrespective of their situation in education, employment or unemployment. 7 

Across all areas, males had more experience of being unemployed on more than one occasion. In Hannover and 
Leipzig, males from working class backgrounds were most likely to experience this 8 . In Derby the number of male 
respondents experiencing multiple employment was only slightly higher than females across the social spectrum. 
Males in Hannover and Leipzig were also found to have been significantly more active in searching for work( Al). 
These findings together appear to confirm that males are having a tougher time in penetrating the labour market 
and finding stable employment, and that this is the case particularly for males of working class origin in Hannover 
and Leipzig. In Derby, female respondents were found to view their futures significantly more positively than males. 

There was evidence of females behaving with a higher degree of agency than males, at least in some respects. For 
example, females tended to leave the parental home earlier than males , and were more open to the possibility of 
moving away from the area they currently lived in. These are examples of agency at an individual level. They also 
exhibited higher levels of collective agency in that they were found to be more politically active . This difference 
was apparent in the most difficult environments. A possible explanation is that females are more resilient, becoming 
disengaged less easily than males. Remarkably consistent differences emerged across the three areas between males 
and females in higher education which appeared to reflect greater agency on the part of the female respondents. 

T Race' ethnicity and nationality 

The findings shown in Table 1 mask the fact that 53% of ethnic minority respondents in Derby thought that race 
had a considerable effect in shaping life chances (compared to 17% non-minority) and 30% thought that gender had 
a considerable effect (compared to 18%). In group interview responses, the groups had rather less to say on the topic 
of race than gender, and gave fewer examples, except in Leipzig, where responses reflected the high proportions 
who perceived ‘race’ as important in life chances. Issues of ’nationality’ aroused strong feelings and reflected 
concerns about the ’xenophobia’ reported in recent press coverage of developments in the Eastern part of Germany. 
That is not to say that the attitudes were themselves primarily xenophobic. The attitudes expressed recognised that 
non-Germans suffer particular forms of overt discrimination and that this fundamentally affects life chances. 

7 The greater visibility and general awareness of social inequalities in Leipzig, compared with Derby and Hannover, 
is disproportionately attributed to female perception in the area. This is not surprising in the light of evidence 
(Diewald 2000) that women were among the most downwardly mobile groups in the East of Germany following 
reunification. 

8 a multivariate analysis showed that ‘having a greater number of periods of unemployment longer than four weeks 
was related to perception of ‘chance’, political inactivity, being male, older and having had more than one type of 
setback. 
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